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Elissar 
lectures 


BY WAQAR HASIB 
News-Letter Staff 


The Israeli ambassador to the 
United States, Eliahu Ben Elissar 
spoke to a packed audience at Mudd 
Hall last Thursday in the seventh seg- 
ment of the 1998 Foreign Affairs Sym- 
posium, entitled “America and the 
New World Order: Superpower or 
Supercop?” 

“I know very well that the United 
States did not volunteer for the job of 
Supercop,” said Elissar, but “when 
you are the only superpower in the 
world, you sometimes have to be a 
supercop as well.” 

He suggested that peace in the 
Middle East would virtually impos- 
sible if the United States did not play 
an integral role. Bilateral Arab-Israeli 
discussions might have been initiated, 
but “never... could we achieve the 
practical and concrete results we have 
seen” without American support, he 
said. 

According to Elissar, the United 
States has also been responsible for 
protecting a very “delicate balance of 
- power” in the Middle East, The 
United States’ close relationship to 
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Wonderflix on hold 





DOUG HOUSMAN/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 


Israli Ambassador Eliahu Ben Elissar’s speech served at the weekly 
installment of the Foreign Affairs Symposium. 


Israel, he said, gives “at least a part of 
stability to a most unstable region.” 
He commended the United States for 


its longtime support, saying, “Weare 
more than grateful for the role that 
Continued on PageA5 


Health Center program tries to 
help students quit smoking 


BY KEN SHIRMADA 
News-Letter Staff 


“T used to smoke half a pack a day, 
too, but I used a nicotine nasal in- 
haler and finally quit smoking!” says 
Susan M. Moreth, who coordinates a 
smoking cessation program at the 
Student Health and Wellness Center 
on campus. 

The first session of the program 
began in February to help students 
quit smoking easily by giving them 
another way to direct their stress. The 
students are placed in a group of 
people with the same goal. As I was 
interviewing her, a student stopped 
by toaskher questions about the pro- 
gram. The student, when asked why 
she wants to quit smoking, said, “I’ve 
been smoking for a long time, and I 
just can’t stand this any more. I stink!” 

People who signed up for the pro- 
gram meet Moreth and other partici- 
pants once a week in the first two 
weeks. Meetings are held three times 
_ aweek in the third and fourth weeks, 
and once a week after that, and most 
people stick with the group for six 
weeks. Even though it is a six-week 
¢éommitment, each meeting is 


planned to take only half an hour in 
- the eveningso that even busy Hopkins 
students can easily attend. 

* Participants usually stop smoking 
completely after the meeting in the 


second week and start using prescrip- 
tion medication that helps them quit 
smoking. Some examples of the medi- 
cation are Zyban, the first non-nico- 
tine smoking cessation aid, the nico- 
tine patch, the nicotine gum and the 
Nicotrol Inhaler. 

According to the HeartInfo Net- 
work, an independent, educational 
Website of the Center for Cardiovas- 
cular Education Inc., “In clinical tri- 
als using over 1,500 ‘chronic’ smok- 
ers (people who smoke 15 or more 
cigarettes a day), 49 percent of pa- 
tients using Zyban quit smoking after 
four weeks. This compares to 36 per- 
cent for patients using the nicotine 





patch and 23 percent for patients us- 
ing a placebo.” McNeil Consumer 
Products Company, the provider of 
the Nicotrol Inhaler, says in its pam- 
phlet that 44-45 percent of patients 
using the product quit smoking after 
six weeks, compared to 14-23 per- 
cent for patients with a placebo. 
Moreth says that many young 
smokers think they don’t have to quit 
because they think they are still young, 
healthy and immortal, but she sees a 
lot of student patients coming in her 
clinic with physical problems from 
smoking, such as asthma and bron- 
chitis. In the program she does not 
Continued on Page A5 
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Scheduling Office 
conflicts halt movie 
showings until Fall 


BY MICHAEL SACHDEV 
News-Letter Staff 


Weekend Wonderflix President 
Jeremy Walrath has temporarily can- 
celed both Weekend Wonderflix and 
The Reel World because of schedul- 
ing problems. 

After experiencing difficulties ob- 
taining confirmed screening dates, 
along witha sneak preview mishap in 
February, Walrath decided that both 
student-run organizations should go 
on hiatus. 

“Our decision was based on the 
fact that the dates the Scheduling Of- 
fice was giving us seemed unreliable,” 
Walrath said. “It was high-risk pro- 
gramming and we couldn’t do much 
anyway. It wasn’t worth the hassle.” 


According to Ruthie Babcock, Spe- 
cial Events and Facilities Coordina- 
tor, Walrath left an outgoing message 
on the Weekend Wonderflix answer- 
ing machine that said, “You have 
reached the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Film Line. Due to the scheduling 
situation this semester, the film series 
will be on official hiatus until at least 
the beginning of the Fall 1998 school 
semester. As we’ve found all informa- 
tion we’ve received from Scheduling 
to be unreliable, we feel we cannot 
provide any on-campus program- 
ming until the Scheduling office closes 
its credibility gap.” The message then 
directed complaints to the Schedul- 
ing Office, but incorrectly listed the 
office’s number as 516-6091 instead 
of 516-8209. 

Babcock said the message was un- 
true. 

“I had my professional reputation 
attacked by [that message],” she said. 
“Tm not unreliable or incredible. It 
was upsetting for me that I work so 
hard, and I try to make everyone 


happy.” 


March 12, 1998 


Sneak Preview Coordinator Jason 
Govern said Weekend Wonderflix 
couldn’t reserve Shriver Hallas often 
as they wanted. 

“The availability of Shriver Hall 
has gone down dueto special events,” 
he said. “This semester they [Sched- 
uling] gave us two Fridays, 10 
Wednesdays, and just a few Thurs- 
day nights,” he said. In the past, the 
group showed two screeningsa night, 
Wednesday through Saturday. 

Babcock said Shriver Hall is popu- 
lar because it is the only venue on 
campus that holds over 300 people. 
“It has a 1100-person capacity,” she 
said. “I gave Jeremy [Walrath] every 
date I could, but there are a lot of 
other groups that can only have their 
events in Shriver Hall, like [Hopkins 
Symphony Orchestra] HSO and the’ 
concerts sponsored by the HOP 
[Hopkins Organization for Program- 
ming].” 

According to Walrath, the Sched: 
uling Office “has different people 
from all over the University asking 

Continued on Page A5 





Job Fair draws over 200 students 


BY GRETCHEN V. PORTER 
News-Letter Staff 


The Second Annual Summer Job 
and Internship 200 
students into the Glass Pavilion on 
Friday, March 6. Students, many 
sporting ties, sportcoats and office 
attire, came to browse through a vari- 
ety of prospective employers. 

“You never know—it always pays 
to make a good first impression on 
your probable interviewer,” one suit- 
clad junior explained. The options 
included nearly everything from the 
Baltimore City Police Department to 
the Lockheed Martin, Space Mission 
Systems, Bell-Atlantic Mobile, to the 
Charthouse Restaurant. 

“There is an increasing trend to- 
wards job fairs. Its more time effi- 
cient and cost effective—both for 
employers and prospective employ- 
ees. Employers get to see a lot of stu- 
dents at once, instead of doing indi- 
vidual interviews which take more 
time,” said Pat Matteo, Director of 
the Office of Career Planning and 
Development (OCPD). 

The Office of Career Planning and 
Development, led by Assistant Di- 
rector Steve Koppi, co-sponsored the 
fair along with Student Employment 


Continued on Page A3 


Fair drew over 


BY WAQAR HASIB 
News-Letter Staff 


The Japanese ambassador to the 
United States, Kunihiko Saito, reaf- 
firmed his country’s strong alliance 
with the United States in a lecture in 
Mudd Hall Wednesday night. The 
lecture was the eighth segment of the 
1998 Foreign Affairs Symposium, 
which seeks to define America’s role 
in global politics as “Superpower or 
Supercop”. Mexican ambassador 
Jesus Reyes-Heroles was also sched- 


Career symposium talks ae 


BY SARAH BOUCHARD 


News-Letter Staff 


After a late start Tuesday night, 
the last meeting of the 1998 Career 
Symposium took off with an inside 


look at life in the government. Eric 
Biel, Deputy Director for the Office 
of Policy and Strategic Planning in 
the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
began the discussion with an apol- 
ogy for his tardiness, an accident on 
the Beltway, and quickly handed the 
floor to the next three speakers. 

The order of presentation was as 
follows: Marci Kenny, the Manager 
of the European, African and Middle 
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Eastern Aviation Administration; 
Elizabeth Fahs, a Senior Economist 
for the Mexico Issue Group of the 
CIA; and Amy Keltz, the Vice Presi- 
dent and Director of Development at 
the Institute for Women’s Policy Re- 
search. Each alumnus presented an 
interpretation of their work experi- 
ence. 

Kenny encouraged Hopkins stu- 


dents to pursue government careers 


by eliminating the illusion of great 
obstacles along the way. 

“I think the barriers to entry in 
government jobsare really very few,” 
she said. Kenny spoke of automatic 
promotions, good salaries, forward 


advancement, and an early retire- 
ment. The only draw-back she men- 
tioned was reaching the top of the 
career ladder at 35 and not wanting to 
begin another line of work at a lower 
pay-rate. 

Allmoneyandadvancementaside, 
Kenny said, “I’m doing work which I 
believe in and which I think is impor- 
tant.” With regard to internships, 
Kenny said repeatedly that she was 
always looking for “talented, free 
help.” 

Elizabeth Fahs discussed the two 
branches of the CIA, the one which is 
involved with the collection and re- 

Continued on Page A5 
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A Hopkins student speaks with a perspective employer at the job fair. 


uled to speak, but due to a conflict in 
events sent his press attache instead. 

Saito praised the United States for 
its role as leader of post-Cold War 
politics. 

“America is the only nation on the 
planet that can provide the leadership 
that that the world needs,” he said. He 
implored Congress and the American 
people to resist temptations towards 
isolationism. “The worldis safer, freer 
and more prosperous when the United 
States is active and engaged,” he ar- 


gued. 


Japanese ambassador pays a visit 


Saito referred to the United States’ 
reluctance to pay its financial dues at 
the United Nations as an example of 
current trends toward isolationism. 

“We see glimpses ofa moderniso- 
lationism in Congress and in Ameri- 
can public opinion. Non-payment of 
U.N. dues reinforces a worldwide 
perception that the United States is 
willing to “go it alone’,” said the am- 
bassador, 

He argued that Japan’s foreign 
policy was based on the theories of 

Continued on Page A3 
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“BY ASHOK SHARMA 
S Associated Press 


* NEW DELHI, India—Hindu na- 
tionalist leader Atal Bihari Vajpayee 
waited for letters today from allies 
confirming they would supporta gov- 
ernment led by him, delaying his ex- 
»pected appointment as India’s prime 
sminister-designate. 
» _- Vajpayee, leader of the Bharatiya 
‘Janata Party, put offa scheduled meet- 
ying with President K.R. Narayanan in 
+ which he was to submit proof he had 
tthe necessary backing from smaller 
tparties to form a stable coalition gov- 
fernment. 
%_-The postponement was forced 
fwhen Vajpayee failed to get the ex- 
{pected written pledge of support from 
key alliesin southern India. There was 
no immediate explanation for their 
delay. 
’*” The BJP has been bargaining with 
“other parties for a week to try to patch 
‘together a majority in the 545-seat 
lower house of Parliament, after Feb- 
‘ruary elections failed to give any single 
party an outright majority. 
& ~The Hindu nationalist party won 
#178 seats and was promised support 
rom another 88 legislators, giving it 
econtrol of a total of 267 seats. 
® Vajpayee told the president earlier 
e was “in a position to form a stable 
overnment which would command 
fe confidence” of Parliament. 
_ Vajpayee was givenachanceto lead 
India even though his last shotat prime 


.. 
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‘New government 
planned for India 


minister lasted only 13 days. His gov- 
ernment collapsed in 1996 after it 
failed to find allies to form a parlia- 
mentary majority. Other parties 
shunned the BJP because its policies 
were perceived as anti-Muslim. 

Despite his assurances ofa “stable 
government,” Vajpayee was likely to 
lead an unwieldy minority coalition 
backed by small, disparate parties. 

In an interview published today, 
BJP president Lal Krishna Advanisaid 
the party would not push to imple- 
ment its more controversial poli- 
cies—but was not compromising its 
ideology. 

“Issues or interests dear to one 
party cannot be promoted through 
this government,” said Advani, who 
is considered the party ideologue and 
outranks Vajpayee in the party hier- 
archy. He was quoted in The Pioneer 
daily. 

The Congress Party, which has led 
India for 45 ofits 50 years ofindepen- 
dence, and the United Front coali- 
tion, which formed the last govern- 
ment, together won more seats than 
the BJP and its allies but were unable 
to reconcile their differences and stake 
a claim to form the new government. 

Known for his easy manner and 
his oratory—often spiced with his 
own Hindi poetry—the 73-year-old 
Vajpayee is far more popular than the 
BJP, which critics call a strident ad- 
vocate of Hindu culture. He has fre- 
quently been described as the right 
man in the wrong party. 





‘Victims kin gets $247M 


’BY SLOBODAN LEKIC 
tAssociated Press 

La 

: 

: WASHINGTON—A federal judge 
rordered Iran today to pay $247.5 mil- 
tlion in damages for the death of an 
: American woman killed in a terrorist 
*sbombing in Gaza in 1995. 

i “The court is seeking to deter fur- 
ther terrorist actions by its action to- 
tday,” said U.S. District Court Judge 
tRoyce Lamberth. 

i 


BY IMAD MUSA 
| Associated Press 
i 


HEBRON, West Bank—Enraged 
Palestinians hurled stones and fire- 
| bombsat Israeli soldiers in three sepa- 
irate clashes in the West Bank today, a 
{ day after troops killed three Palestin- 
{ian construction workers at a road- 
‘block. 
In the worst day of violence in the 
| West Bank in four months, Israeli 
| troops in riot gear fired rubber bullets 
‘and chased stone throwers to break 
up protests in and around the towns 
of Hebron and Ramallah and on the 
| outskirts of Dura, the victims’ home 
| village. 
| At least 32 Palestinians were in- 
| jured in the clashes, including two who 
were in serious condition. An Israeli 
border policeman wasslightly injured 
‘in the stone throwing, the army said. 
An Israeli settler whose windshield 
! was shattered by rocks near Ramallah 
| fired his pistol at a Palestinian stone- 
pibroyret several yards away, hitting 
him in theleft leg. The young man was 
‘ carried away by friends. The motorist 
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The victim was Alisa Flatow, a 20- 
year-old student from West Orange, 
N.J., who was attending a Jerusalem 
seminary. She was killed along with 
seven Israeli soldiers on April 9, 1995, 
when a suicide bomber drove a van 
into their bus in Gaza and blew it up. 

Today’s court ruling is believed to 
be the first time U-S. citizens were 
awarded punitive damages against a 
foreign nation accused of sponsoring 
terrorism. ~ 


was detained for questioning, Israeli 
police said. 

In Dura, more than 10,000 people 
joined a funeral procession that 
snaked through the narrow hilly 
streets to the sound of Koranic verses. 
Among the mourners were old men 
leaning on canes and young masked 
activists who shouted “Netanyahu is 
bad, and we'll kill him.” 

The bodies were driven to a small 
cemetery in white vans decorated with 
wreaths of flowers. Palestinian po- 
licemen ran alongside the procession 
to keep order. 

Before the funeral, Palestinians 
clashed briefly with Israeli soldiers 
outside Dura. Hospital officials in 
Hebron said 25 Palestinians were in- 
juredin Hebronand Dura. Seven oth- 
ers were injured in a clash near 
Ramallah. 

The killings Tuesday came amid 
growing Palestinian frustration over 
the stalled peace talks with Israel, and 
there was concern that the incident 
could trigger widespread violence. 

Palestinian police suspended joint 
patrols with Israeli troops for four 


Kosovo Albanians to rebury dead _| 


Relatives to give 
deceased loved 
ones proper burials 


BY GEORGE JAHN 
Associated Press 


PREKAZ, Yugoslavia—Ethnic 
Albanians today dug up the bodies of 
loved ones slain in a bloody police 
crackdown, defying Serb authorities 
who buried them in a common grave 
overnight. 

Men with shovels and pickaxes 
unearthed the wooden coffins, and 
rearranged the remains so the heads 
looked eastward according to Mus- 
lim custom. 

They then reburied the bodies of 
50 people killed when Serb police 
besieged the village of Prekaz in 
Yugoslavia’s restive Kosovo region. 

Police manned checkpoints on the 
main road leading into the village, 
but did not interfere with the muted 
ceremony on a windswept meadow. 
The checkpoints prevented a repeat 
of the mass funeral in a nearby village 
when 30,000 ethnic Albanians gath- 
ered to mourn 25 of their kin killed in 
the Serbian police crackdown. 

The Serbs’ repressive rule of 


Kosovo exploded into violence two 
weeks ago after secessionist rebels 
attacked police. 

Last week, Serbian police cracked 
down on villages they said harbored 
militants of the Kosovo Liberation 
Army. 

The Yugoslav government says the 
official death toll from last week’s vio- 
lence is 46 ethnic Albanians and six 
Serb police. 

But the Albanians say as many as 
80 or more of their kin died in the two 
police sweeps. 

The Albanians had refused to 
claim most of the bodies, insisting 
that independent forensics experts 
examine them. They said Serbs were 
trying to cover atrocities with the 
quick burial, though the Serbs said 
they acted because the bodies were 
decomposing. 

“People were outraged to hear Serb 
authorities pressed ahead and buried 
the victims,” Ibrahim Rugova, head 
of the largest ethnic Albanian party. 
“We consider this a second violence 
against those innocents. 

They were not allowed to have a 
decent funeral.” 

Dr. Nasif Goxhuli, a physician in 
the village of Prekaz, said 18 of the 
victims had been shot and that many 
of the others were killed with knives. 
There was no way to confirm his ac- 
count independently. 


International Red 
Cross is threatened 


Associated Press 


GENEVA—The International 
Red Cross said today it has pulled its 
foreign staffers out of the Serbian 
province of Kosovo temporarily be- 
cause they had received repeated 
threats. 

“Wearestillactive,” however, with’ 
local Red Cross employees continu- 
ing to workin Kosovo, said Kim Gor- 
don-Bates, a spokesman at the 
Geneva headquarters of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross. 

Gordon-Bates said Red Cross rep- 


. 


days in Nablus, and said they would 
also stop coordinating with Israel to 
allow the entrance of Jewish students 
who attend a seminary there. Israeli 
authorities evacuated the students, 
Israel’s Army radio said. 

Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat 
denounced the roadblock incident as 
a “big crime.” 

He also denied claims that he was 
considering an Israeli offer to meet 
with Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu. 

The Israeli leader called Arafat to 
express his condolences Tuesday. 

The shootings occurred Tuesday 
evening at an army roadblock near 
the village of Tarkoumiah west of 
Hebron. A van carrying Palestinian 
workers returning from Israel tried 
to bypass a line of waiting cars. 

Thearmy said soldiers opened fire 
after the van struck and injured one 
of the soldiers. 


A Palestinian passenger said © 


troops began shooting after the van 
sped up to prevent a car from cutting 
in front of it. 

Three Palestinians were killed and 


resentatives were consulting with 
Yugoslav authorities in Belgrade and 
hoped that within a short time word 
will have filtered down to whoever is 
making the threats to stop. 

Police in Serbia, the dominant 
partner in the two-republic Yugoslav 
federation, staged two offensives 
against ethnic Albanian separatists in 
Kosovo last week after six Serb police 
were killed. The sweeps killed at least 
74 ethnic Albanian. 

The Red Cross has been seeking 
access to the areas where the killings 
took place. 


32 Palestinians hurt in West Bank clashes 


four were wounded. The army de- 
tained two soldiers for questioning. 

The commander of Israeli troops 
in the West Bank, Maj. Gen. Uzi 
Dayan, today promised senior Pales- 
tinian officers a speedy investigation. 
Initial findings indicated the van’s 
driver hadnotslammedinto the road- 
blockon purpose, but acted ina “very 
strange and dangerous manner.” 

Dayan also asked the Palestinians 
to put down any riots forcefully, add- 
ing that he had deployed an addi- 
tional Israeli battalion in the West 
Bank. 

Palestinian protests broke out to- 
day in downtown Hebron, on the 
outskirts of Ramallah and near 
Dura—all areas under Israeli secu- 
rity control. 

In Hebron, where clashes began 
Tuesday after word of the shootings 
spread, dozens of Palestinians hurled 
stones and firebombs at Israeli sol- 
diers today. Palestinian police stayed 
away. 

Some of the stone throwers took 
up positions on rooftops while others 
used slingshots. 
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Orioles proceeds go to 
JHU 


The Baltimore Orioles will con- 
clude their exhibition schedule on 


-|March 29 with a “Family Day.” The 


» 
» 
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1:35 p.m. game will be played against 
the New York Mets. 

Every purchase of an adult ticket 
allows the ticket holder to bring one 


I child, under age 14, free of charge. 


Additionally, $3 from the cost of 
every ticket sold will go to the Johns 
Hopkins Oncology Center and the 


the University of 
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that will require all students to have 
access to a computer. 

The policy will be implemented 
this summer. 

The University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill requires students to 
have laptops, and the University of 
Virginia in Charlottesville is prepar- 
ing for a similar requirement. 

Plans in these and other schools 
are usually put in place over a course | 
of approximately four years, and in- 
clude the cost of computers, wiring, 
and maintenance in tuition costs. 


Peabody alumnus — 
dies ! 


Lillian H. Ballard, 95, died on 


Wednesday, March 4 of a stroke at 


‘Gilchrist Centet for Hospice Cate. - 
_ Ballard wasahomemakerand resi- 


- dent of Northeast Baltimore. She was 


"Ballard wasalso an active memb mber 


to 


1an’s Club of Roland 
‘oman’s ney agen 


'* 





daughter, seven grandchildren, and 
eight great-grandchildren. 


U. of Phoenix opens 
Baltimore campuses 


The University of Phoenix has 
plans to open three campuses in the 
Baltimore and Washington suburbs. 
Classes would be targeted towards 
working adults and would be taught 
by computer or video. 

The school would offer business 
and computer degree programs. 


graduate of the Peabody Conserva- 
Sie ah y Coseryas 
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Opening of the campuses is con- 
tingent upon the approval of the full 
Higher Education Commission, 
which will meet next month. 

Ifthe program is approved, classes 
in business and information sciences 
could be offered as soon as next fall. 

Maryland colleges and university’s 
have written to the Commission, pro- 
testing that the opening of these cam- 
puses would overlap with programs 


already offered by Maryland schools. | 


However, the University of Phoe- 
nix says that its programs do not du- 
plicate those of the Maryland schools. 


roy: 
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Turmoil in Kosovo has revived 
fears of anew Balkan conflict. 

NATO Secretary-General Javier 
Solana announced he was heading to 
the Albanian capital of Tirana on 
Thursday. 

The Red Cross, which had been 
trying to get access to the areas where 
the killings took place, said today it 
has temporarily pulled its foreign 
staffers out of Kosovo because of re- 
peated threats. 

Ethnic Albanians outnumber 
Serbs 9-1 in Kosovo. 

Serbia is now the dominant re- 
public of Yugoslavia. 

Albanian officials and militants 
alike reacted unenthusiastically to 
Serbia’s unprecedented offer to hold 
an open dialogue with Kosovo’s Al- 
banians. 

They want independence for the 
southern province, not a return to 
the autonomy that President 
Slobodan Milosevic revoked in 1989. 

“Independent Kosovo would be 
the best solution for the region,” 
Rugova said. “Autonomy would only 
be a source of more conflicts.” 

Serbia made its surprise offer of 
talks late Tuesday, calling them “the 
only way to improve political pro- 
cesses” to solve “vital issues.” Svetozar 
Krstic, a Serbian deputy premier, said 
he expected talks on Kosovo to start 
in the next few days despite Rugova’s 
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“attempts at a better bargain.” 

The Kosovo Liberation Army, 
which has gained public backing jn - 
the province for its guerrilla tactics, 
issued a statement warning it would 
press ahead with the fight for indé. 
pendence. 

The statement, published today in 
Kosovo’s Bujku newspaper, once 
again urged all Albanians to join its 
campaign. 

“We demand thatthe international 
community recognize Kosovo as a 
state and punish Serb conquerors ac. 
cording to international rules,” the 
Kosovo Liberation Army said. 

The United States and other coun. 
tries say they oppose further splinter. _ 
ing of former Yugoslavia and do not ~ 
want Kosovo to gain independence, 

Italian Premier Romano Prodisaid 
today, however, that if Belgrade 
doesn’t keep its obligation regarding — 
Kosovo’s “institutional autonomy,” 
a proposal for stronger international - 
sanctions will be adopted. 

Public sentiment in Serbia is sol- 
idly behind authorities, due in partto 
state television’s blatantly pro-. 
Milosevic coverage focusing on the } 
“fight against terrorism” and ignot- - 
ing Albanian reactions or claims. 

Even governmentcriticshavelined 
up behind Serb authorities in the wake 
of the deaths of six policemen who- 

were attacked in Kosovo. ; 
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Students and employers mingle at 
second annual OCPD Job Fair 


Continued from Page Al 

and Payroll Services. 

“We contacted around 400 em- 
ployers, did some follow-up calls, and 
waited for them to respond,” ex- 
plained Koppi. This year, around fifty 
employers agreed to recruit Hopkins 
students. 

“This is our second time at the job 
fair—its very productive and we get 
excellent students—anything’s anas- 
set from Johns Hopkins,” remarked 

Officer Smith Hamilton from the Bal- 
timore City Police. 

Other employers seemed to echo 
her comments. 

“We're concentrating on the local 
university, and there are great stu- 
dents from here—students with en- 
thusiasm,” said Melissa Rubin, Re- 
cruiting Coordinator for the Science 





Applications International Corpora- 
tion. 

“It’s useful to get a ‘before’ out- 
look before you decide to get a job 
somewhere. I want to work this sum- 
mer and I want to get a better under- 
standing of what I'll be doing,” said 
Kwang An, a sophomore Biomedical 
Engineering major. 

The job fair, as Koppi described, 
was a rather challenging task. While 
it lasted for four hours, it took almost 
nine months to _ prepare. 
"It’s worth it. Students have been re- 
ally responsive,” added Matteo. 

Despite the fact that sponsors of 
the event tried to get a fair distribu- 
tion among majors, there were still 
complaints from students who felt 
that the job fair did not cater to their 
needs. 


“This seems to be mostly for engi- 
neers, I’m an Arts and Sciences per- 
son, so this really isn’t helpful,” one 
student remarked. 

Matteo responded by saying, “It’s 
funny because the engineers thing its 
all for Arts and Sciences, and the lib- 
eral arts people think it mostly for 
engineering students. We figure as 
long as there’s an even number of 
each, we’re doing an okay job.” 

“The job fair is a good idea. You 
get to see a lot of what’s out there. 
Hopefully this will keep up,” said 
sophomore Arthur Luk. 

Keeping this up seems to be on 
Matteo’s agenda. 

“We're never going to stop trying 
to make things better. We’re all about 
making things new, better and differ- 
ent.” 


Indiana Univ. administration 
cracks down on grade inflation 


BY SARAH RUPEL 
Indiana Daily Student (Indiana U.) 


i. BLOOMINGTON, Ind.—Inan 
effort to reduce grade inflation, 
IU administrators have developed 
a new grade record keeping plan 
they hope will produce an aca- 
demic record that “speaks for it- 
self.” 

The Expanded Grade Context 
Record will feature information 
that goes beyond the normal 
grade, class and section number 
students are used to seeing on 
their transcripts. Under the new 
system, students transcripts will 
reflect an overview of the whole 
class, including complete distri- 
bution of all grades awarded in 

*the class, how many students 
withdrew from the class and the 
“average grade point average of the 
_ class. 
This semester, IU’s 35,000 stu- 
- dents will be issued the Expanded 

Grade Context Record. But stu- 
“dents have the sole authority to 
release to prospective employers 
or academic institutions their 
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choice of the traditional record 
or the context record. 

Registrar Gerald Pugh said the 
new plan was designed to provide 
a record of the manner that grades 
are awarded. 

Pugh said although grade in- 
flation might have spured the new 
system, it is actually a “marked 
deviation in record keeping.” 

According to the Office of the 
Registrar’s 1997-1998 fall enroll- 
ment report, undergraduates in un- 
dergraduate courses have been af- 
fected by grade inflation. From 1976 
to 1996, the average student’s GPA 
rose from 2.83 to 2.96. 

This means in 1976, students 
received about 65.9 As and Bs, as 
compared to 1996 when students 
got 73.3 As and Bs. This further 
proves grade inflation is occur- 
ring, administrators said. 

“The debate on grade inflation 
will continue, but it’s been fo- 
cused on indexing. We believe 
that by adding additional ele- 
ments, we have diminished the at- 
tention to that single element (of 
grade inflation),” he said. 


‘ 


Performers Needed 


for the 14th annual 


Musical 
Showcase 


Thursday, April 23, 1998 


) a talent show for singers and instrumentalists 
} small groups and soloists are welcome 
) sponsored by the Office of Residential Life 


| Ist Place $100 Borders Books and Music gift certificate 
| 2nd Place $50 Soundgarden gift certificate 
| 3rd Place $25 An Die Musik gift certificate 


f Pick up an entry form in the Office of Residential Life in 


= AMR Il or in McCoy Hall. Registration deadline is 
~ | Monday, April 13, 1998. Questions??? Call 516-3948. 
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Lloyd Orr, economics profes- 
sor and faculty adviser of the new 
plan, said one reason the plan was 
developed was to put grades in 
perspective for the students. 

Lloyd Orr, economics professorand 
faculty adviser ofthe new plan, said one 
reason the plan was developed was to 
put grades in perspective for the stu- 
dents. 

“This is a small step in making 
people aware if you shove every- 
thing against a 4.0 ceiling, then it 
doesn’t mean much to get an A. 

This will send signals to both 
students and faculty as to putting 
grades into context. An A in one 
(class) can mean something very 
different in another,” he said. 

Orr said the new plan won’t 
cut down grade inflation but 
serves as a good starting point. 

“Grade indexing by itself will 
not change the environment,” he 
said. “The main objective is to get 
students into better study habits 
and present them with a perspec- 
tive about academic rigor. Stu- 
dents need to get serious the first 
week of class, not the sixth week.” 












Saito speaks on US-Japan relations 


Continued from Page Al 
integration and globalization. “Ja- 
pan is often portrayed in an insular 
way, but today we realize that it can- 
not operate separated from the world 
at large.” Accordingly, he listed a se- 
ries of instances in which Japan stood 
firmly with the United States on for- 
eign policy issues. In particular, he 
pointed out that Japan contributed 
more money than any non-Arab 
country to the American-led coali- 
tion effort in the Gulf War. 

“We raised taxes because we 
wanted to stand with America,” said 
Saito. Saito clarified some of the con- 
troversy surrounding American mili- 
tary forces based in Japan, particu- 
larly on the island of Okinawa. He 
stressed that Japan had been and 
would continue to be willing to sup- 
port the United States in promoting 
peace and security in East Asia. 

“We want U.S. forces to continue 
to be stationed in Japan,” he stated 
clearly. “We believe that for the fore- 
seeable future, the continued pres- 
ence of United States forces in Japan 
will be necessary and essential for sta- 
bility of the Asian Pacific region.” 

But he admitted that the Okinawa 
base had caused considerable discon- 
tent among Japanese citizens. Ac- 
cording to the ambassador, nearly 75 
percent of American forces stationed 
in Japan were based in or near 
Okinawa, leading Okinawan residents 
to claim that they shouldered an un- 
fair burden of the responsibility as 
hosts. Tensions flared most recently 
in 1995 when three American ser- 
vicemen kidnapped and raped a 12- 
year-old Okinawan girl. 

On the current economic crisis in 
East Asia, Saito was quick to point 
out that Japan had sent over $19 bil- 
lion in aid to some of the hardest hit 
countries, in particular Thailand, 
Korea and Indonesia. He also said 
that the crisis would not subside until 
the Japanese economy could awaken 
from its seven-year-long funk. 

“Unless Japan stimulates its own 
economy, unless it stimulates its do- 
mestic demand, the Asian crisis will 
continue.” 

Saito criticized the proposed adop- 
tion ofa currency board in Indonesia 
to help guide that country out of its 
monetary woes. That plan, put for- 
ward by Johns Hopkins economist 
Steven Hanke, would have pegged the 
Indonesian currency to the U.S. dol- 
lar to stabilize its exchange rate. Saito 
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Ambassador Saito appeared at the Symposium on Foreign Affairs. ‘ 


said thata fixed currency would work 
only in a country with large foreign 
currency reserves, which Indonesia 
noticeably lacked. 

Alicia Buenrosto Massie, the press 
attache for the Mexican embassy, 
spoke on behalf of Ambassador 
Reyes-Heroles, who was delayed in 
Washington bya Congressional hear- 
ing. Massie denounced the Helms- 
Burton act, a law enacted by Con- 
gress that penalizes foreign countries 
for conducting trade with Cuba, 
among others.The United States 
“cannot regulate commerce over 
other nations,” said Massie. 

Massie also said that Mexico’s re- 
lationship with the United States was 
becoming increasingly complicated 
because of the proliferation of non- 
state actors in international politics. 

“Tt seems that U.S. foreign policy 
towards Mexico has become increas- 
ingly dominated by several actors,” 
she said, adding that “there are no 
other two countries in the world with 
such a complex relationship.” 

Massie argued that the media, in 
particular, tended to focus onahand- 
ful of volatile issues, such as illegal 
immigration, instead of publicizing 
the high level of economic coopera- 
tion that the two countries have expe- 
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The widely renowned school of international affairs, The Johns 
Hopkins University, Paul H. Nitze School of Advanced 
International Studies (SAIS), offers a selection of summer graduate 
evening courses with distinguished members of the SAIS faculty. 
Our summer programs feature courses in: 


German 

Mandarin Chinese 
Political Russian my 
Japanese . 


Intensive English as a Second Language and American Studies 


Program 


Program Dates: July 6 - August 14 
A six-week multimedia approach to the intermediate and advanced 
study of English for foreign professionals, diplomats, and foreign a 
graduate and undergraduate students. 


To obtain a summer catalog please contact: 
Summer Programs, SAIS * 1740 Massachusetts Avenue, NW i 


Washington, DC 20036 





Vai Bot Revol 


~ JOHNS HOPKI 


International Languages « 
Bahasa Indonesia : 


Fax: 202-663-5656 


rienced over the past several years. 
The history of U.S.-Mexican relations 
is “full of vicissitudes,” said Massje, 
but added that at the same time there 
are many positive aspects that should 
be recognized. 











B Cheap Tickets. Great Advice. ¥ 
Mice People 


London $143 
Paris $209 
Frankfurt $209 
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CIEE: Council on International 
Educational Exchange 


Johns Hopkins University 
Inside the Book Center (*‘§ 
3400 North Charles St. 
* Baltimore 


(410) 516-0560 
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BY JULIE B. MALLINGER 
News-Letter Staff 

Winners of runoff elections for 
Student Council Executive Board 
were announced at Wednesday 
night’s Council meeting. The only 
position for which runoffs were held 
was Vice President for Institutional 
Relations. Shaun Ahmad won the elec- 
tion with 261 votes, followed by Anne 
Jefferson, who received 171 votes. 

The final candidates for the posi- 
tion of Young Trustee were also an- 
nounced at the meeting. The candi- 
dates are: Rajiv Arapurakal, Michael 
Dickey, Jim Kim, Matthew 
Schernecke, and Lynette Sholl. The 
Nominations and By-Laws Commit- 
tee will meet with the candidates on 
April 6, and the final winner will be 
announced on May 3. 

Four orders of new business were 
presented at the meeting, the first of 
which was a request by the Hopkins 
Organization for Programming 
(HOP) to approve a revised constitu- 
tion. Included in the revisions are the 
addition of three assistant directors 
and a treasurer to the HOP executive 
board, with the removal of commit- 
tee heads, class vice presidents, and 
ex-officio representatives from the 
executive board. The HOP constitu- 
tion has also been revised to include 
an expanded 11 committees under 
three branches. 

‘Revision of the HOP constitution 
would require a revision of the Stu- 
dent Council By-Laws. Specifically, 


Johns Hopkins community crime report, February 27 - March 5 


February 27 

' 12:00 p.m.—300 Blk E 33rd St. 
Unknown suspect took 
complainant’s property, valued at 
$200. 

6:00 p.m.—800 Blk Powers St. 
Person(s) unknown used foot to kick 
in door at the above location. Un- 
known at this time if any property 
taken. 

9:00 p.m.—300 Blk Whitridge 
Ave. Unknown suspect broke rear 
passenger window of victim’s vehicle 
and took property at $255. 

11:55 p.m.—3100 Blk Frisby St. 
Unknown suspect displayed a hand- 
gun at delivery driver and demanded 
money. $110 taken. 


February 28 


the changes outlined by President 
Matthew Schernecke would directly 
reflect the changes in the HOP execu- 
tive boardand the methods for choos- 
ing executive board members. 

The changes to the HOP constitu- 
tion were approved by HOP on Tues- 
day night, but required approval by 
Council to make the changes official. 
The proposal was split, by Council, 
into a proposal for the ratification of 
the HOP constitution, and approval 
for the amendment of the Council 
By-Laws. Both motions were tabled 
until the April 1 Council meeting. 

The second issue brought before 
Council was a bill proposing Council 
By-Law Amendments concerning the 
Disorientation program and the Se- 
nior Class Officer Responsibilities. 
President Schernecke and Class of 
1998 President Duncan Belsar, II, 
presented the bill which outlines the 
specific duties of the senior class of- 
ficers, including: assisting in the plan- 
ning of undergraduate commence- 
ment, selecting a senior class Gift 
Committee, assisting in the planning 
of the social events for the Disorien- 
tation Program, and planning other 
events directed specifically at seniors. 
The bill, in its original form, failed 
with a vote of nine in favor, five op- 
posed, and three abstentions. 

The bill was then revised, and the 
stipulation of the senior class’ role in 
Disorientation was eliminated. The 
bill then passed with two abstentions, 
with the stipulation that the removed 


*6:00 a.m.—200 Blk E University 
Pw. Unknown suspect broke driver’s 
side window of victims vehicle and 
took property of unknown value. 

*5:00 p.m.—3900 Blk Roland Ave. 
One mink coat missing from store, 
value unknown. 

*11:50 p.m.—4000 Blk Old York 
Rd. Victim was shot several times 
throughout his body, and was pro- 
nounced dead at the scene. 


March 1 

9:23 a.m.—3600 Blk Falls Rd. Un- 
known male acted as if armed and 
entered the complainant’s business, 
and tried to rob the same. 

12:00 p.m.—3200 Blk Guilford 
Ave. Person(s) unknown forced open 
the rear window ofthe victim’s home, 
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Council examines constitutions 


portion of the proposal would be re- 
ferred to the Dean of Students by the 
author of the bill. 

Third on the Council’s agenda was 
another By-Laws amendment, pre- 
sented by Class of 2000 representative 
George Soterakis. The Soterakis Effi- 
ciency Bill proposes that the By-Laws 
be revised so that in a case where the 
president calls an emergency meeting, 
the meeting cannot be convened less 
than 24 hours after the beginning of the 
original meeting. During debate, the 
amendmentwas further revised to state 
that 60 percent of the elected Council 
body must be present to do business at 
an emergency meeting. 

The proposal failed, with a vote of 
7 to 9, with one abstention. However, 
after minor rewording, the proposal 
passed with a vote of 12 to 4, with one 
abstention. 

The final order of new business 
conducted was the Safe Elections Act, 
also proposed by George Soterakis. 
The act is intended to address con- 
cerns of “safety and fairness” sur- 
rounding Council elections. The act 
specifies that paper ballots willbe used 
in all Council elections, and that 
Council may, at anytime, may choose 
an alternate method of conducting 
elections, provided that this method 
is approved by a 2/3 majority vote in 
Council. The act passed with a vote of 
11 to 6. 

After the final order of new busi- 
ness was presented, Council mem- 
bers voted to adjourn the meeting. 


entered and took tools, jewelry, and 
other items, valued at $550. 

°2:30 p.m.—2500 Blk Barclay St. 
Person(s) unknown kicked open the 
front door of the victim;s home, en- 
tered and tooka CD player and video 
game, valued at $286. 

*8:03 p.m.—400 Blk E 29th St. 
Person(s) unknown knocked out a 
garage door panel, entered the 
complainant’s business and took 10 
cases of motor oil, valued at $84. 


March 2 

*9:00 a.m.—3400 Blk University Pl. 
Person(s) known tothe victim unlawfully 
removed $400 from the second floorbed- 
room area of the victim’s home. 

*11:00 a.m.—500 Blk W 33rd St. 
Suspect was overnight guest at 
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_Morningstar rating for 
the CREF Stock Account, 
CREF Global Equities Account, 
CREF Equity index Account, 
and CREF Growth Account* 
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rating for TIAA** 
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from the major rating services. But the fact 
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Find out how TIAA-CREF can help you build a 
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“America’s 
Top Pension Fund.” 


—Money Magazine, January 1998 


—William Ravdin, TIAA-CREF Participant 
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With TIAA-CREE you'll get the right choices — 
and the dedication —to help you achieve a lifetime 
of financial goals. The leading experts agree. 


Visit our Web site at www.tiaa-cref.org or call 
us at 1800 842-2776. 
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Student Council Attendance, March 11,1998 


Executive Officers 
President Matthew E. Schernecke 


VP Institutional Relations Damien Newton 


VP Administration Parag Parekh 
Secretary Valerie Marchi 
Treasurer Brian Weinthal 


Class of 1998 

President Duncan Belser III 

Vice President Robert E. Mittendor 
Secretary/ Treasurer Chika Hayashi 
Representative Jim Kim 
Representative Monet McCorvey 
Representative Ron Mendelow 


Class of 1999 

President Sonal Agarwal 

Vice President Puneet Chopra 
Secretary/ Treasurer Shar Tavakoli 
Representative Teddy Chao 
Representative Ed Hosono 
Representative Nick Khatri 


Class of 2000 

President Zack Pack 

Vice President Omar Nour 
Secretary/Treasurer Karen Shahar 
Representative Susan Kim 
Representative Daniel Shapero 
Representative George Soterakis 


Class of 2001 

President Harish Manyam 

Vice President Kara Wiard 
Secretary/Tresurer Ramesh Singa 
Representative Eva Chen 
Representative Anne Jefferson 
Representative Saketh Rahm 


complainant’s house, and removed 
items and left the dwelling. 

*9:26 p.m.—3200 Blk Barclay St. 
Complainant was shot in the side by 
unknown male drivinga black Acura. 

*9:30 p.m.—3200 Blk Barclay St. 
Complainant was shotat by person(s) 
in a black Acura. He was not injured. 
In attempt to get away, he hit several 
parked cars. 


March 3 
12:30 a.m.—2800 Blk St Paul St. 
Unknown suspect(s) used hard ob- 


ject to break rear window of victim’s 


vehicle, and took property. 

*2:00 a.m.—300 Blk E University 
Pw. Person(s) unknown entered lo- 
cation through unlocked windowand 
tookvictim’s property, valued at $460. 






This summer, hang your hammock at Hopkins. 


Summer 


a great time to make up, 


467-7828 
662-1247 
662-0875 
467-7541 
243-4528 


467-6153 
467-8940 
467-5375 
516-3911 
467-9755 


f II 


516-3909 
516-2778 
516-2662 
516-2273 
516-3554 
366-2865 


516-3647 
516-3213 
516-3681 
516-3742 
516-3121 
516-3538 


516-3089 
516-5702 
516-5692 
516-5894 
516-5631 
516-3212 


*7:30a.m.—2800 Blk N Calvert St. 
Unknown suspect forced cellar door, 
entered and took cordless phone, 
VCR, video tapes, CD player, CDs, 
and money. Total value was $530. 

12:50 p.m.—2800 Blk 
Greenmount Ave. Known suspect 
concealed property and attempted to 
leave without paying. Property recov- 
ered valued at $23.06. 


March 4 

10:20 a.m.—2600 Blk Guilford 
Ave. Suspect approached victim and 
took $180 from her. No injuries. 

*12:00 p.m.—100 Blk W 27th St. 
Unknown suspect removed glass 
from kitchen window, entered house 
and took various items of clothing to 
the value of $300. 
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*5:50 p.m.—3300 Blk Greesmoum 
Ave. Person(s) known to victim entered 
the victim’s store and shoplifted video 
tapes valued at $125. 

*7:50 p.m.—800 Blk E 33rd St. Com= 
plainant was attacked by unknown black 
males while sitting in his car. A bottle was 
thrown through the window, thenusedto, 
stab the complainant. 


March 5 

-9:00 p.m.—400 Blk W 28th St, 
Male approached victim, pointed 
gun, demanded and took one yellow 
jacket, valued at $200. 

-12:55.  sparas--3000 > BE 
Greenmount Ave. Suspect displayed 
a bag, as if he had a weapon inside, 
and took $275 in currency. No inju~ 
ries. 
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or just relax and enjoy a course 


Arts and Sciences Summer Session 


Term I: June 1 - July 3 


Term II: July 6 - August 7 


For complete course listings, visit the Web Site 
<www.jhu.edu/ ~ sumprog > een 
or stop by the Office of Summer Programs, 230 Mergenthaler Hall lee 


410-516-4548 
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No Wonderflix this term 


Continued from Page Al 
them to doalot of conflicting things.” 
He blamed the situation on “high 
‘muck-a-mucks’ asking the Schedul- 
ing Office to to do things with no 
regard for other groups.” 

Govern referred to an incidentlast 
February to explain the unreliability. 
The group was supposed to show a 
sneak preview of the movie Dark City 
at 8 p.m. on Thursday, Feb.19. 

“We had confirmation of that date 
from the scheduling office three weeks 
in advance,” Govern said. 

“Just two days prior to the screen- 
ing, on Feb. 17, Mary Ellen Porter 
[special assistant to Dean Larry 
Benedict] told us that the HSO had 
confirmed the date with the Schedul- 
ing Office six months before us and 
that we would have to do something 
else.” 

Babcock said the double-booking 
was her fault. 

“It was an error on my part,” she 
said. “I get about 15 calls an hour and 
I work six days a week just to keep 
up. 

Govern and the rest of the group 
decided to push the screening from 8 
p-m. to 11 p.m., in hopes that the 
HSO would be finished by then. That 
plan didn’t work either. 

On Feb. 18, Walrath received a call 
from Dean of Students Susan Boswell, 
who asked that the movie be post- 
poned to help boost attendance at the 
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“There’s not that much 
going on at Hopkins in 
terms of 
entertainment. A lot of 
people used to go to the 
movies, and I don't 
think it’s right to take it 
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away. 
»—SOPHOMORE TARA HANSON 


Unity Dance. 

“So many groups had been work- 
ing on it for a long time, and it was a 
campus-wide thing, so I figured we 
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should do our part,” Walrath said. 

Govern agreed with the decision 
to yield to the Unity Dance. 

“T understood what they were try- 
ing to do,” he said. “They wanted to 
get the whole campus to come, and 
our event would have hurt that.” 

Weekend Wonderflix finally re- 
scheduled Dark City for midnight on 
Friday, Feb. 20. 

“JohnCon wanted to show Dark 
City that night, so we showed it for 
them and the people who wanted to 
see it originally,” Govern said. “It 
ended up working out for everyone.” 

Although the Dark City screening 
was eventuallya success, Walrath said 
the sneak preview incident made him 
feel like the dates he was receiving 
from Scheduling were unreliable. 

“I don’t blame it on Scheduling,” 
he said. “I blame it on the system.” 

According to Govern, the admin- 
istration has noticed the problems in 
the Scheduling Office. 

“The Dark City episode made 
Dean Benedict notice how in trouble 
the Scheduling Office seems to be,” 
he said. “It is in the works of getting 
fixed.” 

Walrath agreed. 

“Now that Dean Benedict is in- 
volved it should be much more 
streamlined,” he said. 

Dean Benedict was unavailable for 
comment as he was attending a stu- 
dent affairs conference in Philadel- 
phia. 

Babcock said the best solution 
would be to build another audito- 
rium. 

“We've got Arellano, but the Barn- 
stormers are in there all the time and 
it only holds 300 people. We’ve also 
got Bloomburg and Shaffer 3, but 
they're too small as well.” Babcock 
said the only short term solution is 
for “people to learn to share.” 

Walrath hopes to be back in busi- 
ness by next semester. 

“Scheduling should be able to re- 
structure by the fall semester,” he said. 
“What I need from them is confirma- 
tion of all my dates two weeks before 
the semester begins.” 

Sophomore Tara Hansonattended 
many Wonderflix presentations last 
semester and said Wonderflix should 
continue to show movies. 

“There’s not that much going on 
at Hopkins in terms of entertain- 
ment,” she said. “A lot of people used 
to go to the movies, and I don’t think 
it’s right to take it away.” 
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of this year’s SDS Career Symposium. 


Final SDS symposium 
focuses on government 


Continued from Page Al 
search of intelligence information, 
and the other, focused more on the 
analysis of that information. In an 
attempt to suggest the broad scope of 
information the CIA handles, Fahs 
told a brief anecdote about George 
Bush and the Queen of England: 
When the Queen came to visit the 
United States, Bush wanted to take 
her to a baseball game and needed a 
short comparison of the rules of 
cricket and baseball. When he 
couldn’t find it on his own, he came 
to the CIA. Fahs deemed her field as 
highly competitive, and her job as a 
“very rewarding and fascinating ex- 
perience.” 

Amy Keltz spoke to the benefits of 
employment in the nonprofit sector. 
Claiming she “fell into it backwards,” 
Keltz explained her unexpected jaunt 
into the world of the underpaid. 

“Our salaries might be a little 
lower,” she said, “but our hearts are 
in the right place.” After a slightly 
pointed quip at the other agencies 
who bring in the better salaries, Keltz 
got a friendly dig from Marci Kenny, 
“Didn’t you say you were Pre-med?” 
With the help of a few tongue-and- 
cheek remarks, presenters worked 
together to encourage Hopkins stu- 
dents to “look beyond the obvious,” 
when it comes to making a decision 
about a future career. 
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Invites you to attend a Graduate Open House 


Sunday, March 29, 11:00 am 


Meet faculty, alumni, and students -- 
leam firsthand what American University can do for you! 


¢ Small classes 

* Personal attention 

+ Distinguished faculty 
» Diverse student body 


* Intemship opportunities 

* Cooperative education programs 
* Flexible schedule 

* Free parking affer 5:00 pm 


78 Graduate Programs. Find the One for You. 


Reserve your space -- Call 202-885-6000 


660/48 


For more information, please visit our web site at 
WWww.american.edu 
or e-mail: YOUatAU @ american.edu 


American University, 4400 Massachusetts Ave., NW, 
Washington, DC 20016-8001, Fax: 202-885-1025, 


Q Yes, | will attend the Graduate Open House on March 29. 


Jam unable to attend the open house, but please send me a graduate 
viewbook and application. 





Eric Biel filledinany remaining gaps 
intheintelligence discussionandadded 
that his experience has helped him to 
do a variety of different things without 
ever getting stuckin monotony. A lover 
of change, Biel questioned whether he 
wouldbeableto hold down any job that 
required him to repeat the same tasks 
for the rest of his working days. 

In the search for internships, all 
four speakers stressed the importance 





‘Td say, coming out of 
Hopkins...you have 
more talent and more 


skills than you realize.” 
—MARCI KENNY 


of researching an internship option 
fully before plunging in. 

Fahs warned against photocopier 
fiends and suggested students ask 
specifically what they will be doing 
for the duration of their stay with any 
company. Marci added, “definitely 
talk to people you know.” Kenny 
closed the meeting with a few words 
of encouragement, “I'd say, coming 
out of Hopkins... you have more tal- 
ent and more skills than you realize.” 
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Clinic helps students 


Continued from Page Al 
force them to quit smoking but helps 
them change their daily routine by 
figuring out what can replace smok- 
ing in their everyday life. Participants 
don’t have to be a “chronic” smoker 
to participate in the program. She 
welcomes people who smoke a few 
cigarettes a day. 

Besides the smoking cessation pro- 
gram, the center sets up a table every 
week to discuss a variety of wellness- 
oriented issues such as eating disor- 
ders, high blood pressure and choles- 
terol screening and sexual assaults. For 
example, they once talked about how 
different types of herbs can be used to 
prevent diseases and to improve your 
health. Students can learn basics ofhow 
to take care of themselves andalso meet 
other people having similar concerns 
during their lunch time. The tables are 
either in Levering, Wolman or Terrace 


between 12:30 and 2 p.m. Youcancon- 
tact them for the exact date that the 
issue is to be discussed. 

Starting this semester, Moreth is 
going to offer two six-week smoking 
cessation sessions each semester and 
possibly a session during the summer 
when people are more relaxed. Al- 
thoughin the first session onlya few out 
of the original eight participants suc- 
ceeded in quitting, she overhears people 
talking about her program on campus, 
and it encourages her to believe in the 
program’s future success. She says that 
the opportunity for smokers to quit 
needs to be offered even with a small 
group of people and hopes that more 
people will take their first step with her. 

The next session begins Tuesday, 
March 31. If you need more informa- 
tion, contact Susan M. Moreth directly 
at (516-4786) or via e-mail to 
smore@jhuvms.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Elissar comes to JHU | 


Continued from Page Al 


the U.S. has played in Israel’s exist- 
ence.” He argued that the two coun- 
tries shared a common language, the 
“language of freedom and democ- 
racy.” 

As an example of the need for 
American involvement in the Middle 
East, he cited the current standoff 
between Iraq and the United States 
over United Nations weapon inspec- 
tions. 

“Who, if not the United States, 
can take care ofa regime that is blood- 
thirsty, murdering its own citizens, 
and has already crushed a sister Arab 
country in Kuwait?” 

On the Palestinian issue, Elissar 
warned that the road to peace had 
been, and would continue tobe, “very 
difficult... often acrimonious and bit- 
ter.” But he also stated that Israel was 
ready to resolve all outstanding agree- 
ments from the Oslo Accord of 1995, 
the treaty that set in motion the trans- 
fer of large sections ofland to the new 
Palestinian Authority. 

“Israel is willing to achieve a full 
fledged settlement with the Palestin- 
ians,” said the ambassador. “We are 
ready to pursue the negotiations with 
the Palestinian Authority on the re- 
maining interim status problems, and 
embark as quickly as possible... on 
the final settlement.” 

He also cautioned that both sides 


would have to concede and compro- 
mise before a lasting peace could be 
found. 

“The Palestinians will not be able 
to get all they want to get, and I have 
to say that to my Israeli compatriots 
as well.” Elissar then addressed the: 
Golan Heights issue, which has been 
a thorn in the side of Syrian-Israeli, 
relations since the territory was cap-: 
tured by Israel in the Six-Day War in 
1967. : 

“We are trying to negotiate with- 
Syria,” said the ambassador, but. 
quickly added, “Syria wants us to 
commit to give away the Golan 
Heights to them. Ifwe commit to give 
away the Golan Heights... then what 
is there to negotiate about?” 

Tensions began to flare in the au- 
ditorium when the floor was opened 
to questions from the audience. Some 
questioners were cheered, while oth- 
ers who were more critical of the Is- 
raeli government were jeered. Atleast 
two stormed out of the hall enraged 
with the ambassador’s responses. 

He told one woman, who asked 
about alleged Israeli violations of 
United Nations Security Council 
resolutions, that her question was 
“Very cute, I must say.” 

“Some people have different opin- 
ions... that’s the way the world is,” 
said the ambassador to the News-Let- 
ter at a post-lecture reception. 


Golden Key National Honor Society 
Celebrates Academic Excellence 


Congratulations to those top juniors and seniors who have been invited to join Golden Key! 
Send in your profile form by DEADLINE to take advantage of the following lifetime benefits: 


Recognition 
Career Assistance 
Scholarships 
Publications 


Leadership Opportunities 


Voluntary Chapter Activities 


MEMBERSHIP DEADLINE: MARCH 25,1998 
RECEPTION: APRIL 8, 1998 


For more information, please contact 


STEVESOZIOat 


MIKEROH 


or 


366-8106 and/or smsozio@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu | 


Be sure to visit Golden Key's home page at http://gknhs.gsu.edu 
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Hopkins Med. CEO Speaks on Future 


SOMS Edward Miller brings his vision for Med School to the Homewood campus 


BY NEIL BHAYANI 
News-Letter Staff 


The Welch lecture series brought 


Hopkins Medicine CEO and Dean of the 
Medical Faculty Edward Miller to the 
Homewood campus last Tuesday. 


Dr. Edward Miller, a graduate of the 


University of Rochester Medical School, 


addressed his audience on the changing 
arena of medical education and the ways 
inwhich Johns Hopkins Medicineisstay- 
ing abreast of the times. Miller empha- 
sized that the quality of education and 
number of opportunities that Hopkins 
offers its students, the inclusion of stu- 
dents’ ideas into the curriculum and the 
expanding of Hopkins will continue to 
produce stars of the medical profession. 
The prestigious name of Johns 
Hopkins Medical School is not all that 
Hopkins has to offer its students. Two out 
of three of this year’s Lasker award, pre- 
cursors to the Nobel Prize, winners are at 
Hopkins. Miller also took great pride in 
the collegial environment that Hopkins 
fosters and encourages in both the Medi- 
cal School and the hospital. There is a 
supportive atmosphere at Hopkins, said 
Miller, that helps keep the competition 
friendly and the workplace enjoyable. 
Friendly competition pushes each stu- 
dent to be not only their best, but excel- 
lent. Cooperation is key at both the Medi- 
calSchoolandthebasicsciencelabs where 
thefacultyhelpeachotherwriteandrevise 
grantapplicationsthatbringstudents, both 
graduate and undergraduate, to the labs. 

Millerstressed the importance ofsuch 
an ambience to having productive stu- 
dents. Graduates of the Medical School 
take great pridein Hopkinsandhelp keep 
the school among the best of the nation’s 
institutions even after they leave. “People 
take their time and talents and put it back 
into Johns Hopkins,” said Miller. “Itisone 
of the things that permeates this institu- 
tion, more than, probably, any institution 
Ive been in.” 

Miller made it very clear that the stu- 
dents at the Medical School make the 
school. Student initiatives and ideas are 
constantly being incorporated into the 
studies. Hopkins Med. attempts to cater 
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COURTESY JOHNS HOPKINS MEDICAL SCHOOL 
The Hopkins Medical School as it looks now. Ten years from now, who knows? 


to the students by addressing their ques- 
tions and concerns. 

Thanks to constant and rapid muta- 
tions in the medical field, students have 
a wide variety of concerns, from medi- 
cal ethics and societal views of doctors 
to the increase of Health Management 
Organizations (HMOs) and their role 
in the industry. With the advent ofnew 
medical practices and technologies like 
cloning, many Hopkins students are 
worried about ethics. In response, the 
Medical School is increasing the num- 
ber of courses available dealing with 
ethics and encouraging students to 
broaden their awareness of the issues 
through these courses. 

The Medical School is also increas- 
ing the number of business related 
courses available to the students to re- 
flect the rise of managed care organiza- 
tions. Hopkins’ future physicians 
tremble as the expanding HMO indus- 
try cuts further into their profits and 
ties down the industry with bureau- 
cracy. Dr. Miller attested that HMOs 
put patient care second. “It’s not 
Healthcare Management, its Health- 
cost Management.” He asserted that 


there is growing distrust and dislike of 
HMOsamong people who donot want 
to deal with second class care. Hopkins 
wants to train its “young people” to 
deal with the growing and changing 
medical insurance climate with a more 
comprehensive education in medical 
business and economics. 

Hopkins Medicine, especially the 
Medical School, is going through what 
Miller called a “revolution.” Technol- 
ogy is constantly improving, and 
Hopkins tries to keep up-to-date in 
today’s increasing technological medi- 
cal field. Hopkins has begun programs 
in tele-medicine (doctors performing 
exams or eventually surgeries via the 
Internet) for theradiology department. 
Testingthesystem, researchersmonitored 
the Bayview Hospital’s ICU entirely by 
remotetelevisionandcomputerfornearly 
three months without a hitch. 

One of the major changes in 
Hopkins policy is the increase of facili- 
tated technology transfer. When scien- 
tists published papers, industry used 
those papers to develop applications 
and make billions of dollars. The phar- 
macology industry is a case in point-- 


by dealing directly with the pharmacol- 
ogy industry and getting some recom- 
pense for their research, Hopkins will 
hopefully be able to offer better funds 
totheirbasicsciencelabsand offer more 
opportunities to post-docs, graduate 
students and undergraduates. 
Hopkins is also changing the way 
medicine is being taught to students by 
increasing the number of outpatients 
seen by third and fourth year medical 
students. With more and more surger- 
iesbecoming outpatient, students must 
move away from seeing only the inpa- 
tients and learn to deal with the rapid 
turnover found in outpatient therapy. 
Med school students are more curious 
now as to the correlation between the 
classes they are taking and the clinical 
applications, and Hopkins Medicine is 
bringing the practice of medicine into 
the classroom and out of the books. 
For the future, Hopkins is looking 
to go international. The School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies (SAIS) 
already has schools abroad, including 
one in Bologna. Hopkins Medicine is 
looking to branch out into Singapore. 
Approached by their government, 
Hopkins Medicine will be putting up a 
basic science research lab beginning on 
April 1 with a $40 million grant from 
Singapore exploring oncology, two 
floors of a hospital focusing on oncol- 
ogy, and in collaboration with a 
Singaporeuniversity establishinga School 
of Continuing Medical Education. 
Miller’s visions about the future of 
medicine include the standardizing of 
health records ontosmall cards or disks 
for each individual, like those already 
in use by the army. He does not believe 
that thistechnologywillbelongin com- 
ing. Hopkins’ electronicpatient records 
program won a Microsoft award this 
year for great efficiency and data collec- 
tion in a medical software. 
Changing the way they educate their 
students to fit the times, Miller con- 
cluded, Hopkins will continue to pro- 
duce star physicians, and their research 
and treatment will keep Johns Hopkins 
Medicineat the cutting edge of the medi- 
cal field. ~ 





Say no to excessive, unnecessary packaging! 


ropicana orange juice 
containers have begun to 
infuriate me. Don’t get 
me wrong, I like 
Tropicana, but their new 
packaging schemes are most defi- 
nitely detrimental to the environ- 
ment. First they switched to the new 
containers with plastic openings, 
which, while not better for the envi- 
ronment, are admittedly easier. Their 
latest invention, however, seems a 
little over the top. The new perfo- 
rated holes for straws encourage the 
use of plastic unnecessarily. Probably 
plenty of people used straws to drink 
Tropicana from the 16 oz. containers 
before, but this just encourages people 
who were perfectly happy drinking 
directly from the box to use a straw. 
This is in fact just one example of 
packaging that doesn’t make sense 
environmentally. One of the others 


Defying gravity (and creating art) with duct tape 


f recent Oberlin gradu 

ate Ross Patty’s art, one 

critic wrote, “It’s very 

impressive...and 

graphically arresting, 
and provoking.” 

Said another, “Without unusual 
actsandideas suchas yours, this world 
would be a dull place indeed.” 

A third wrote, “As an indepen- 
dent artist I would also like to men- 
tion that your work has a good sense 
of movement, due to line variation. 
Depth produced by the contrast of 
textures in the wall and tape provides 
great interest in your piece.” 

Does Rossworkin paint? Watercolor? 
Clay? Marble? Collage of some sort? 

Nope...duct tape. 

Itallapparently started duringacold, 
boring Ohio winter (are there really 
any other kind?), and in Ross’ own 
words, “being cooped up in a dorm in 
northern Ohio forthe entire monthcan 
lead to some strange goings on.” 

So, he decided to ask a few friends 
to help duct tape him to the wall. 

Interesting way to spend an after- 
noon, I suppose, but that probably 
would have been the end of the story, 
had Ross not asked these same friends 
to take a picture of him while he hung 
there. The picture was then scanned 
into digital format and placed on the 
Web where it provoked all sorts of re- 
sponses, owing to both the sheer absur- 
dity of duct-taping a man to a wall and 
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EarthShaking 


of which I am particularly fond is the 
packaging ofbooks in cellophane. Not 
only canyounotflip through the book 
to decide whether you would actually 
like to purchase it, but the extra pack- 
aging is completely unnecessary and 
destined almost immediately for the 
nearest land fill. On top of that, at 
least in certain bookstores, you. are 
probably paying an extra five dollars 
for the cellophane wrapping. 

In the case of the books wrapped in 
cellophane, many times students don’t 
havea choice about purchasing. But, in 
general, consumers have the power to 


JOSHGREENBERG 
Website of the 
Week — 


the peculiar resemblance of Ross’ duct- 
taped body to a crucifixion scene. 

In Ross’ words, the religious im- 
agery was unintentional. “I wasn’t 
even thinking of a crucifixion [sic] 
parody during the process. I just 
wanted to stick to the wall, and spread- 
eagled seemed to be the way to go.” 

Regardless, theimage(notprintedhere 
because I don’t like getting irate e-mail) 
madehisreputationin therelatively close- 
knitcommunity ofducttapeperformance 
artists, and Ross followed his debut by 
exploring several other gravity-defying 
duct tape options, as well as pushing the 
boundariesofhismediumbeyondsimple 
people-wallcontactintonewfrontiers (one 
in particular charting the ultimately tragic 
life of a piece of duct tape). 

The results are on display at the 
online Ross A. Patty Gallery of Fine 
Arts, at http://www.physics.oberlin,edu/ 
~rpatty/lobby.html. Visit, and maybe 
you'll be inspired to spend that valu- 
able study time creating art with 
household adhesive products too. 


Questions, comments, and sugges- 
tions for the Website of the Week can 
be sent to josh@jhu.edu. — 


* 


buy or not buy certain products based 
on packaging and advertising. How- 
ever, I think people often do not con- 
nect their powers as consumers with 
their ability to “save the environment.” 
As consumers, what we consume and 
how much of it we choose to consume 
make a big difference in protecting the 
environment. And I’m not just talking 
about recycling. 

That probably sounds a little 
vague. Take that Tropicana box with 
the little perforated hole in the top as 
an example. As consumers we can 
choose to either buyabox that doesn’t 
have any perforation, or we can just 
choose not to use the straw. No big 
deal. Another example, and this one 
refers to the how much we consume, 
is toilet paper. Judging from the num- 
ber of public bathrooms I’ve walked 
into where toilets were clogged with 
yards of toilet paper, there are plenty 


vee. physics. oberlin.edu, 
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of people who could cut down on 
their toilet paper consumption, thus 
saving trees and cutting down on 
water pollution. 

Ican think of plenty ofcases. When- 
ever I go to Eddie’s and I’m getting 
fruit, there isthe temptation to use those 
plastic bags. However, if I’m only buy- 
ing two grapefruit or two oranges, or 
even two tomatoes, then I probably 
don’t need one. Other cases, which al- 
most everybody knows, are brushing 
your teeth with the water on, leaving all 
of the lights on when you aren’t home 
(I’m often guilty), or using three times 
as much soap as necessary to wash 
dishes because you keep the water run- 
ning and it all washes off (double 
whammy). Consumption is an area, 
sadly enough, in which there issomuch 
excess that we have theability to protect 
the environment without fundamen- 
tally changing the way we live. 
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Critics say of the exhibit: 


|" not an image easily forgotten.” -Carpeak 


"Anything to alleviate winter insanity. -Amused in 


Canada 


" goes well with a fridge full of Bass Ale.” -Tim 


"Absolutely Brilliant!! - 


TheRossA. Patty Gallery ofFine Arts, has attracted 


and bad). See for yourself at www. 
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SCREEN SHOT BY JOSH GREENBERG 
internationalattention( 
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SCIENCEBRIEFS 


One last attempt to 
contact Mars space- 
craft 


Is the little rover Sojourner still 
circling around Mars Pathfinder on 
arocky piece of dusty real estate mil- 
lions of miles from home? 

Does the plucky lander have the 
ability to tell Earth one more thing 
from the Red Planet? 

Engineers and scientists at 
NASA’s Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
will make a final effort to regain con- 
tact with Pathfinder on Tuesday, lis- 
tening for a radio signal originating 
from so far away it would take 19 1/2 
minutes to reach Earth. 

Pathfinder landed on July 4 and 
transmitted intriguing images and 
atmospheric data. Far exceeding its 
design life, Pathfinder worked away 
until its main transmitter fell silent 
Sept. 27. A carrier signal from the 
tiny auxiliary transmitter was seen 
Oct. 1 and Oct. 6, then nothing. 

Initially, daily attempts to regain 
contact were made. But that proved 
fruitless and efforts trailed off to 
about once a week and then once a 
month. Now it’s time to face reality. 

Using NASA’s Deep Space Net- 
work antenna at Goldstone, Calif., 
Pathfinder project representative 
Ben Toyashima will take the posi- 
tion of primary flight controller and 
listen for the spacecraft signal during 
a tracking pass beginning at 10 a.m. 
PST. 

If an hour passes with no signal 
from Pathfinder, Toyashima will 
send commands telling the space- 
craft to activate its auxiliary trans- 
mitter. If it’s working the signal will 
appear asa blip onacomputer moni- 
tor. + 

The window closes at 1:45 p.m. 
PST: 

No one is holding their breath. 
Indeed, much of the Pathfinder op- 
erations team has moved on to other 
projects. 

But if Pathfinder signals, a team 
would be patched together to resume 
operations. 

“We never got conclusive evi- 
dence that said the thing was not 
recoverable when we kind of declared 
an end to the normal mission,” Mis- 
sion Manager Richard Cook said 
Monday. 

“We're really at the point now 
where it just doesn’t make sense to 
continue trying. It’s pretty clear that 
it hasn’t worked in all these times 
we've tried, that it’s probably not 
going to from this point on.” 

Under the best—and least likeli- 
est—of circumstances, the rover 
could still be circling the lander. More 
likely, a fault has stopped it, or per- 
haps its solar panel is too covered 
with dust to generate enough elec- 
tricity to power its movements. 


Scientists study car- 
cass of rare blue 
whale 


Even as they mourned the death 
of a 40-ton specimen of the world’s 
largest animal, scientists have been 
working hard to preserve pieces of 
the carcass for research. 

The blue whale, which had been 
floating off the coast of Newport for 
nearly a week, was towed to Second 
Beach by the Coast Guard. 

Thewhale’s skin and blubber were 
pealed off, and some ofits parts—its 
head, larynx, ear bones and tissue 
samples—were carted off by scien- 
tists. 

Eventually its remains will be bur- 
ied at Sachuest Point National Wild- 
life Refuge in Middletown, next to a 
right whale that washed up a couple 
of years ago, Teri Frady of the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration said Sunday night. 

“We've got it inside a dirt nest, 
high up on the beach over high tide 
line,” Frady said. “We're expecting 
flooding tonight, so we’ve built up 
sand around it. 

Scientists say it is the first time a 
blue whale hasbeen found deadalong 
the New England coastline. Only 
about 300 blue whales, which are an 
endangered species protected by the 
federal government, are believed to 
exist in the northern Atlantic Ocean. 

What is special about the strand- 
ing on Saturday is that scientists have 
never hada fully intact specimen ofa 
blue whale to study before, said Dr, 
Phillip Clapham, a whale specialist 
at the National Marine Fisheries Ser- 
vice in Woods Hole, Mass. 

“This isan incredible, rare event,” 


Clapham told the Providence Jour- 
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nal-Bulletin. “It’s the largest anima] 
ever to live on this planet and we’ye 
never hada specimenlike this to work 
with.” 

Whale specialists from the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton, D.C. and Mystic Marine Life 
Aquarium in Mystic, Conn., werealso 
at Second Beach to take samples of 
the whale for study. 

About a dozen scientists will first 
measure and later dissect the whale as 
part of the study process. 

Middletown Police have posted a 
24-hour surveillance of the carcass, 
The public can view the whale from 
behind storm barriers set up around 
the whale. 

“Police will watch over the site until 
the research is complete,” said Mike 
Embury, Middletown’s town admin- 
istrator. “People can look, but they 
can’t touch.” 

The whale was found by a marine 
pilot who was on a tanker in 
Narragansett Bay on Tuesday. Hesaw 
the animal wrapped around the ship’s 
bow. Coast Guard officials originally 
thought it was a finback whale. 

Scientists say it is not clear if the 
blue whale was killed by the ship or if 
it was struck by the vessel after it was 
already dead. 

Because blue whales like to con- 
gregate near the gulf of the St. 
Lawrence River at this time of year, 
the animal may have been heading 
toward Canada when it was found, 
Clapham said. 

Blue whales, which can grow up to 
110 feet long and weigh as much as 
200 tons, were hunted to near extinc- 
tion by whalers. They feed on krill, 

which are shrimp-like crustaceans, 


Law enforcement, 


internet communities — 


team up on tipline 


Law enforcement and Internet 
leaders teamed up to start a tipline 
aimed at helping parents easily re- 
port attempts to abuse their children 
by people the children encounter in 
cyberspace. 


FBI Director Louis Freeh and ~ 


America Online chief executive Steve 
Case were among the speakers at a 
news conference coordinated by the 
National Center for Missing and Ex- 
ploited Children, which will staff the 
tipline. 

Also appearing was Sen. Judd 
Gregg, who, along with Sen. Ernest 
Hollings, helped arrange a 50 percent 
federal grant for the dlrs 600,000 
project. 

All agreed that as innocent chil- 
dren cruise the Internet, they are in- 
creasingly becoming prey for child 
pornographers and other exploiters. 

The tipline contains a form that 
standardizes incident reporting and 
forwards the information to the FBI, 
the U.S. Customs Service, the U.S. 
Postal Inspection Service and local 
law enforcement officials. 

“We always used to tell our kids, 
‘Don’t talk to strangers when you're 
out playing in the playground. Don’t 
accept candy from anybody who may 
offer it to you.’ Today, the stranger, 
unfortunately, can come into the 
house,” Gregg said. 

The tipline, he said, will help par- 
ents serve as “lifeguards on the 
Internet.” 

Det. James McLaughlin of the 
Keene, New Hampshire police said 
he no longer spends his day in a pa- 
trol car. Instead, he sits in front of a 
computer monitor and investigates 
Internet exploitation. 


McLaughlin said that whenhefirst ; 


went into an online chat room pre 
tending to be a 13-year-old girl, he 
got so many responses that his com- 
puter froze. 

He has since traced child pornog- 
raphy to Iceland, China and Cana 


Since June, he has helped coordinate : 


60 arrests alleging Internet exploita- 
tion. 

“It quickly became apparent that 
it wasn’t a local problem, it wasn’t @ 
state problem or a national problem 


but, indeed, a global problem,” a 


McLaughlin said. 

All involved said the tipline is just 
one more tool to fight Internet ex 
ploitation. The most important safe- 
guard, according to several speakers 
1S a Wary parent. | 

Parents should look for anyoné 


seeking personal information about 


their child, as well as anyone suggest- 
ing a meeting or offering a trip '° 
their child, : 
Along with America Online, COM ” 
porations donating goods and sét 


vices to the tipline include Compute! 
Associates, AT&T WorldNet Service 
Sun Microsystems, Lycos Inc., Surf 
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Now when Yo Use your Visa’ card, 


yo lh SAVE big at these places. 





Its everywhere you want to be? 


© 1998 Visa U.S.A. Inc. 


; l 
on tires I 


: Save 10 Of i Save ys on any purchase O/_ onany purchase | 
i O orservice | of $10 ormore. | ave Q at Fashion Bug. | 
| at any Firestone Tire & Service Center. | i } 


J Use your Visa® card and save $2 on any purchase of $10 or more | 
at any participating Rocky Mountain Chocolate Factory location. 
Enjoy the intense flavor and generous portions of our nutty clusters, I 
chewy caramels, exotic truffles, and crisp butter-toffees. Choose 

from among a variety of gift baskets and boxed chocolates, 

perfect for any occasion. For the participating store nearest you, 

I call 1-800-344-9630 (8:00 a.m. -5:00 p.m. MST). To redeem this 

| special offer, present this certificate to the cashier at time of 

| purchase. Offer valid 1/1/98 - 6/30/98. 


Check it out! Fashion Bug now has a new junior shop in most 
stores. Come in and save 15% on the coolest junior sportswear 
when you pay with your Visa® card, Fashion Bug has over 1,100 
stores nationwide, so check your local white pages for the store 
nearest you. To redeem this special offer, present this certificate 
at time of purchase. Offer valid 1/1/98 - 6/30/98, 


Terms and Conditions: Certificate redemption is solely the 
responsibility of participating Fashion Bug locations. Offer valid 
January 1, 1998, through June 30, 1998. Good only for purchase 


! Use your Visa® card and save 10% on the regular retail price of 
I 
I 
! 
I 
I 
1 
of products indicated. Valid on regularly priced items only. Any 
1 
I 
1 
I 
1 
1 
I 


! automotive service or any Firestone or Bridgestone tires (including I 
: performance or pickup/ 5.U.V. radials) at your nearest Firestone Tire 
I & Service Center or participating Affiliated Dealer. To redeem this 
I special offer, mention code: P100 #24813 for, service and code: 

- | P100 #24805 for tires. Offer valid 1/1/98 - 6/30/98. 


I sibility of participating Firestone Tire & Service Centers. Offer valid 
I 1, 1998, 
icated at company: other use constitutes fraud. Cannot be combined with any other 
offer or used as payment on your Fashion Bug charge. Offer 
excludes prior purchases, layaways, and gift certificates, Void 
where prohibited, taxed, or restricted by law. Valid only when 
you use your Visa card, Applicable taxes must be paid by bearer. 
Only redeemable in the U.S. Cash value 1/100 cent. Visa Rewards 
s is Visa International Service Association. is a service mark of Visa International Service Association. 
mark of Visa International Service Association. © 1998 Visa U.S.A. Inc, © 1998 Visa U.S.A. Inc. Cashier Key #: 775042005 
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Save 15%... 


of $75 or more at American Eagle 


Use your Visa® card and save 15% on any purchase of $75 or more 


at any one of the more than 330 American Eagle Outfitt 

Sa diet ithe on radon ease i collection 
is special offer, present this certificat ier 

at time of purchase. Offer valid 1/1/98 ~ 6/30/98. Betis: 

Terms and Conditions: Certificate redemption is s 

responsibility of participating American Eagle Guten a 

locations. Offer valid January 1, 1998, through June 30, 1998 

This certificate may not be used in conjuction with any other 


certificate, discount, and /or special in-store offer(s). Certificate is 
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where prohibited, 
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1/100 cent. Visa Rewards is a service mark of Visa International 
Service Association. © 1998 Visa U.S.A. Inc. Authorization#: 25 
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EDITORIALS 


Scheduling office ripe for reform 


Making and keeping appointments is one of the 
most basic skills necessary for living in a society. 

When we get sick, we make an appointment 
with the doctor; when our car breaks down, we 
make an appointment at the garage. Sometimes 
we get charged or penalized for missing our ap- 
pointments, or sometimes we just lose out on an 
opportunity. When we applied to Johns Hopkins, 
our applications had to be postmarked by Janu- 
ary Ist or else we would not be considered for 
admission. 

' Tobesure, making and keeping appointments 
is an essential part of life. 

' Thatleaves us here at the News-Letter with just 
One question: how is it that the scheduling office 
atan institution that claimed more $1.5 billion in 
total expenditures during this past fiscal year 
cannot keep its appointments? 

This week the News-Letter’s front page story 
about the problems Weekend Wonderflix had 
trying to schedule one simple event shows that 
something is awry in the scheduling office. This 
is just one example of the appalling obstacles 


students face in scheduling their events on this 
campus. 

That JHU is unable to use one of the largest 
movie screens in the state (located right here in 
our own Shriver Hall) because of scheduling 
difficulties is inexcusable. 

Perhaps part of the problem is that Shriver 
Hall is the only venue on campus that seats more 
than 300 people. Hopefully this problem will 
disappear when the planned arts center opens 
up a few years down the road. 

In the meantime, however, something needs 
to be done. We do not buy into Special Events 
and Facilities Coordinator Ruthie Babcock’s 
claim that the only solution is that people “learn 
to share.” 

At the same time, however, it is clear that the 
university has not devoted enough resources to 
the scheduling office. Babcock says she gets 15 
calls an hour and has to work six days a week 
Give her a break, JHU— hire some more work- 
ers so that scheduling runs more smoothly on 
this campus. 


Much to look forward to in spring 


While it certainly doesn’t feel like spring 
around here, we could all use a break. In the 
midst of midterms, job interviews and intern- 
ship searches, we’re due for a vacation. So 
whether you're heading back home or heading 
to the Bahamas, take this week to relax, have 
fun, and prepare for the home stretch of the 
1997-98 school year. 

After a week away from the stresses of JHU, you 
might be reluctant to go back to the books. 

But what do we have to look forward to when 
we return— aside from a few stray midterms? 
First, there is hope for warmer weather. Balmy 
nights signal a return to the beach for raucous 
keg parties—or quiet, sober social gatherings as 
the university's Fascist administration would 
hope. As far as we can tell, this Hopkins tradition 
was not quashed in the fall and won’t be this 
season either. 

We reanticipating spirited lacrosse games this 
season as well. We must overlook the disap- 


pointing fact that the new stands at Homewood 
field are not complete yet, and instead make sure 
we pack the stadium to cheer on our teams. Ifyou 
can stand to wait until after Saturday to start your 
vacation, check out the match up against first- 
ranked Syracuse. 

And how could we forget everyone’s favorite 
event of the year— Spring Fair. Lemonade, fun- 
nel cakes, gyros, cheese steaks and President 
Brody’s frontyard filled with kegs ofbeer— that’s 
something to look forward to. How abouta con- 
cert with a top-tier band. We were all disap- 
pointed last year when rumors circulated that P- 
Funk was scheduled and then no big band 
performed at all. Since De La Soul is scheduled 
for the end of March (another exciting event), we 
hope that Spring Fair has an even better group lined 
up for April. 

With so many opportunities for fun in the 
spring, we can’t help but be excited to return. 
And iffor nothing else, we'll happily return to the 





Israeli facts often misunderstood 


ast Thursday the Israeli 
Ambassador to the U.S., 
Eliyahu Ben Elissar, spoke 
in Mudd Hall as a partici- 
pant in this year’s Interna- 
tional Symposium. Some of the ques- 


Elucidator 


home a recently released chief of 
Hamas (probably the most potent 
Middle Eastern terrorist organiza- 
tion). Just last week the same publi- 
cation featured an advertisement 
which showed Arafat embracing 








tioners showed through accusations 
and ill-temper directed toward the 
speaker, that they lacked consider- 
able, if any, familiarity with the facts. 
And last week Yassar Arafat, the 
Chairman of the Palestinian Libera- 
tion Organization (PLO), blaming 
Israel alone for the stagnation in the 
peace process, was quoted as saying 
thatthe Israeli governmentunder Prime 
Minister Benjamin Netanyahu is in ef- 
fect progressing “backward” away from 
a settlement between the two peoples. 

' Somewhere there is a discrepancy 
between what is, and what people 
think is. In the case of Arafat and 
other curious Palestinian parties, ei- 
ther irrational, baseless passion com- 
pensates for this discrepancy or un- 
wieldy, excess passion precludes one’s 
mind from understanding the situa- 
tion in all its truth and exact circum- 


stance. 

“‘Ineither case, I thought it might be an 
appropriate stage in the peace process to 
put a few details from pen to paper. Re- 
member, these are facts, not opinions: 

e —The Jews were given con- 
trol of Israel in 1948. The PLO was 
developed in 1967. For many years 
before 1948 Britain pence ene: Tie 
Palestinians never publicly desire 
the “homeland” in aad before the 
Jews had control over it. 

| _Inthe Arab bible, the Ko- 
ran, the’ word “Jerusalem” is men- 
tioned zero times. Their religion re- 
4 guiresthem tovisitandpray toacity called 
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while last year the front pa 
__ New York Times printed ‘po 
racing and welcoming al 


there is true religious freedom in Is- 
rael. Anyone of any faith can come 
and go as one pleases. The Jews im- 
mediately gave as much control of 
Jerusalem to the Muslims as they did 
to themselves. To be exact, one fourth 
of the ancient city is under the con- 
trol of the Jews, one fourth under 
Muslim rule, one fourth Christian, 
and one fourth Armenian. 

—The 1993 OSLO accord is 





Let us not cloud over 
possibilities of progress 
with passion and/or 


misunderstanding. 


the most recent step toward peace in 


the Middle East. It requires conces- 
sions from both the Israelis and the 
Palestinians. In a nutshell, the Pales- 
tinians must delete from their charter 
their desire to eradicate the Jews and 
Israel. Also, Arafat must condemn 
terrorism and imprison terrorists. Is- 
rael is to cede a percentage of her land 
to the PLO. Also, she is to withdraw a 
number of troops from Palestinian 
occupied territories. 

—Despite the PLO’s inter- 
minable desire to rob Israel and her 
people of their existence, Netanyahu 
has offered considerable portions of 
land to Arafat. The latter has refused, 


requesting more. . i 
‘ —Arafat has yet to fulfill or 





Saddam Hussein some weeks ago. 
—When Arafat does not ful- 
fill his side of the bargain, Israelis die. 
When Netanyahu is not allowed to 
live up to his side of the bargain, the 
Palestinians don’t gain territory. 

To be sure, these are only some of 
the facts. They are not, however, facts 
which to be viewed correctly need be 
followed by “yeah but” responses. 
These details are as true when taken 
in context as when taken out. Inaddi- 
tion, these are some facts which how- 
ever heretofore unknown orignored, 
are nevertheless crucial to under- 
standing the peace process as well as 
the present relationship between Is- 
raelis and Palestinians. 

Granted, after learning or reviewing 
these facts, it is difficult not to feel either 
that Arafat and his followers are mildly 
interested in coexisting with the Israelis 
but that they area people whose gut emo- 
tion overshadows their reason and abso- 
lutely precludes any possibility that they 
will ever fulfill their side of the bargain or 
that they are wholly passion influenced 
and bent on always attempting to dis- 
mantle the Jews as a people. You were, 
however, merely presented with factual 
details of the process and given the ability 
to form your own opinion. Without facts, 
all we have is opinion and therefore no 
empirical knowledge on which to base 


‘our own opinions. Theseare the factsand 


just the facts. : 

This situation in the Middle East is 
a difficult one to solve. America is an 
integral part of the solution. Let us not 
cloud over possibilities of progress with 
passion and/or misunderstanding. 
With the facts in mind we can act and 












f you have read this column at 
all this year, you have read 
many references to the hotel. 
Or the stupid hotel. Or that 

i e c e 
of political graft. Or the hotel 
project thatis wasting the tax dollars ofthe 
people of Baltimore. Or something like 
that. Yet this hotel issue has not actually 
been addressed by itself, and so that is 
what we are here to do this week. 

First, let’s give you a brief overview 
of hotel history. At the start of the de- 
cade, Mayor Schmoke brought to the 
people of Baltimore a proposal. If we 
builda Convention Center, it would be 
a drain on tax dollars in the short run, 
but in the long run would revitalize the 
area around it AND would have a pay- 
off of millions of tax dollars every year. 

The people of Baltimore approved, 
and the Convention Center was built. 
However, because the location was not 
in a good area, and there was no hotel 
near it, people were hesitant to go there 
foraconventionandthemoneythatwould 
havebeengeneratedcontinuedtobespent 
in Philadelphia or Washington D.C. 

Fast forward. Until this year, the 
Convention Center has yet to have a 
fiscal year where it turned a profit, and 
our Mayor has emerged from a budget 
battle with City Council President 
Lawrence Bell with a damaged image 
and low public support. So he presents 
a plan to’save the convention center. 
He proposes that taxpayers help foot 
the bill for a hotel to support the Con- 
vention Center. Two bids for the Con- 
vention Center come in from two of 
Baltimore’s highest profile citizens. 


MSE for JHU students 
“not for the city of 
Baltimore” 


To the Editors, 


I recently read an article concern- 
ing the changes in the MSE Library 
policies, and I have a few questions. 
First, I love the fact that the security 
guards no longer check bags, and that 
the no drink policy has been lifted. 

What I have a problem with is the 
admission of non-Hopkins students 
into the library. Hopkins is a private 
institution and MSE is funded with 


our tuition money, and the endow- 


ment that our alumni support. Does 
the city of Baltimore give money to 
the University in order to support 
MSE? If thatis the case, I suppose that 
letting non-students into the facility 
is necessary, but if the city does not 
support the library then why should 
the library not remain private? It is 
hard enough finding seating on M or 
B level during the semester, and dur- 
ing finals itis nearly impossible. MSE 
is there for us to find refuge in order 
to work on our education, and to al- 
low students to do research in order 
to further their educations, not for 
the city of Baltimore. I can under- 
stand letting someone in if they are 
the company ofa student, but hardly 
without. 

Finally, the security problems in 
the library that were brought up in 
thesamearticle that states these policy 
changes can surely be blamed in part 
on people gaining admittance that 
are not of the student population. I 
like leaving my books and CD player . 
lying on my desk when I go photo- 
copy or talk to a friend, I don’t want 
to have to worry about someone com- 
ing along and stealing my things. 


Sincerely, 
Sebastian D. Schubl 


MSE“respond{s] to the 


concems expressed in 


the News-Letter” 
To the Editors, 


This is in response to the editorial 
entitled “Library changes must con- 
tinue,” dated March 5, 1998. Let me 
begin by expressing my thanks and 
that of the Library staff, for the posi- 
tive comments regarding the renova- 
tion, the coffee service, the new drinks 
policy, etc. We are pleased that we 
were able to improve conditions in 
the library to better meet your needs. 

On the other hand, the editorial 
also stated that “The new library sys- 
tem is confusing and time consum- 
ing.” The team that designed the in- 
terface for the new Horizon web 
catalog agrees that there is room for 
improvement, and would like to in- 
vite feedback on anew and (we hope) 
less confusing search design. It is_ 


availableathttp://catalog.lib.jhu.edu/_ 


webpac_test/ 
"There are revised versions of both 
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City Beat 


Peter Angelos, owner of the Balti- 
more Orioles, discovered a vacant lot 
right across the street from the Con- 
vention Center and came up with a 
plan to build there. George Paterakis, a 
Baltimore Baking Magnet, cameupwith 
a location a mile from the Convention 
Center. However, his hotel would be 





This is a serious 
problem for Schmoke 


and company now. 


closer to the Harbor. The City’s Board 
of Estimates met (as they do every 
Wednesday) and decided on the 
Paterakis hotel, even though it is far- 
ther away from the Convention Center 
and it would cost tax payers more 
money. As soonas the plan passes, critics 
point to the amount of money Paterakis 
has given Schmoke (it should be noted 
that there are five voting members of the 
Board of Estimates, one of which is the 
Mayor and two more are members of the 
cabinet. And what the Mayor wantsas far 
as BofE goes, he gets) campaigns over the 
years,and thealreadybruised Mayorlooks 
alittle worse. 

Now, a funding proposal of the 100 
million dollars that Paterakis needs 
must also go through the City Council, 
and thus Mayor Schmoke’s chief rival, 


We are also working aggressively 
with Amrieritech, the Catalog ven- 
dor, to improve response time. 

The new Horizon Catalog does 
allow you to instantly access the full 
text of approximately 400 electronic 
journals and full text resources, some- 
thing that janus and DWIL could not 
do. It also allows us to point you to 
web sites like the CIA World 
Factbook, which contains a wealth of 
data on foreign countries. From the 
full view of the record, you will see the 
hotlinked URL at the very top: Click, 
and you are instantly viewing that 
resource. 

You can nowalso see the holdings 
of multiple Hopkins locations, at 
Peabody Conservatory and at thé’ 
SAIS libraries. This summer, you will 
be able to view the holdings of Welch 
Library and its satellites. We are also 
expecting to add a feature that will 
allow you to restrict searches to indi- 
vidual libraries by location. 

Regarding DWIL: We also regret 
that it was necessary to discontinue 
it. DWIL certainly was very conve- 
nient. This was a necessary first step 
towards the implementation of more 
full text, web based resources at the 
library. We do want to let you know 
that we are working ona replacement 
for the DWIL feature that allowed 
hooks to the library catalog holdings. 
Weare hoping to have hooks to hold- 
ings for multiple databases in place 
by next Fall. On the negative side, 
DWIL was also extremely limited in 
scope, indexing only 800 journals in 
all disciplines. Using only DWIL for 
your research made it easy to miss a 
lot of valuable material. 

Our goal for the Horizon Catalog 
and databases is to create a one stop, 
fairly seamless search engine, through 
which students will be able to search 
and either view full text instantly, or 
tell at a glance which items need to be 
sought in the stacks or ordered on 
interlibrary loan. This goal will take 
some time to reach, but we think it 
will be worthwhile. 

Asa first step toward this goal, we 
have made available a full text re- 
source via the Web. Lexis-Nexis was 
formerly available only on two stand- 
alone workstations in Eisenhower and 
the Government Documents Library. 
JHU-connected machines can access 
this full text news, business and legal 
resource by pointing their browsers 
to http://www.lexis-nexis.com/uni- 
verse. (Or link up from Milton’s 
Web’s electronic databases pages at 
http://www.mse.jhu.edu). Again, us- 
ing only Lexis-Nexis for a research 
paper would be very limiting, as it 
does notindex scholarly publications, 
but it does have the virtue of full text 
and can be a time saver. 

The Library is committed to mak- 
ing it easier for you to locate the re- 
sources you need to pursue your edu- 
cational goals. We welcome your 
feedback and hope you will work with 





Hotel plans up in Schmoke? 


Lawrence Bell. However, despite the 
public outcry, the normally aggressive 
members of the Council like Bell, Mar- 
tin O’Malley and John Cain were quiets 
and the bill passed with some alterations; 
Fast forward to last week. Harvey 
Sculweiss, a New York developer an- 
nounces that he will open a hotel in the 
inner harbor in Baltimore city. His ho- 
tel will cost the taxpayers exactly zero 
dollars, and is in the perfect position to 
take any potential tourists away from 
the Paterakis project. This is a serious 
problem forSchmokeandcompanynow‘' 
If they go ahead with the Paterakis , 
hotel project, they will risk a complete:, 
disasterasitis too farfrom the convention | 
center to seriously get a number of cus: 
tomers, andalsotoo far from theharborto 
competewith the Sculweissproject. How: 
ever, he cannot back away from a project 
which is going to destroy an already poon) 
local economy because he would lose so, 
much political face thathis hopes of com: } 
peting with any opposition in the next; 
election (littlemorethenayearfromnow) : 
would be considerably dampened. 
However, there is a ray of hope for’, 
our Mayor. Hecan hope that Maryland , 
passes a law legalizing gambling and} 
then Paterakis can make a few quick | 
changes and change his motel ta) 
Maryland ’sfirstcasino. However, there | 
is little hope in that considering that, 
almost all of the gubernatorial candi», 
dates in Maryland are against it. So, 
faced with possibly the political blu, 
der that could wreck his career, all, 
Schmoke can do is watch the State Sens; 
ate, wait and wonder how hard Peter; 
Angelos is laughing right now. oy 
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us to improve the way we present the 
wealth of resources that the library’ 
has to offer its students. 

Thanks for the opportunity to re- 
spond to the concerns expressed in 
the News-Letter . ¥) 


Sincerely, 

Maureen Beck 

Eisenhower Library 

Milton’s Web Webmaster, 
Coordinator, WebPac Design team 


Baltimore-Indianapolis 
mixup “groundsfor ~ 
justifiable homidde” ; 
To the Editors, 


Ty 
' 


o 
Although Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity is located in the heart of 
Baltimore City, at times I wonder 
if your students (including the 
News-Letter staff), have any con=> 
cept of the mind set of local resi- 
dents or any understanding of! 
Baltimore history. = 
If you did, a recent News-Letter 
article would not have claimed that. 
Hopkins security guard Roy Hilton 
played for the INDIANAPOLIS Colts” 
and that Indianapolis beat the Cow-! 
boys in Super Bowl V!? Such a state-' 
ment is grounds for justifiable homi~” 
cide amonglocal football fanaticsand” 
could easily get the News-Letter of-" 
fice burned to the ground. 
In January 1971 (before you were 
born), the BALTIMORE Colts de*5 
feated the Dallas Cowboys 16-13 in” 


fe0 
#6 


Super Bowl V. It was Baltimore’s’ 
only Super Bowl victory, although’ 
our Colts were World Champions 
in 1958 and 1959, long before the” 
hyped up Super Bowl was ever con- 
ceived. : 

Colts football was an indelible fea- 
ture of post World War II Baltimore 
up until that infamous day some fif- 
teen yearsago, when Mayflower mov- 
ing trucks took our team away under 
cover of darkness. They left a wou 
that has not completely healed ev: 
though NFL Football returned to Bal- 
timore in 1996. If you really want 6, 
understand football in Baltimore, try 
to geta ticket when Indianapolis pla ys. 
the Ravens late this year at our new_ 






football stadium. Alternatively, rea ee 


When the Colts belonged to Baltimore 
by William Gildea—an excellent! 
book on football and Baltimore in th 
recent past. me 
It is admirable that your sta 
writer, Christina Moreno, worked . 
the words “microcosm” and “sym-_ 


biosis” in what was basically a sports’ 


profile, yet it is more important 
correctly identify your subject’s te 
and city—especi erin 
local sports figure, 
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Sincerely, Sak ae 
FredB.Shoken 
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ome things you just can’t 
learn unless you try them 
yourself. A child can’t really 
conceptualize burning him- 
selfwhen he touches anopen 
flame unless, in a moment of won- 
der, he puts his hand into the flame 
arid feels its wrath. Thereafter, he 
ktiows not to do it again, but, as 
stated before, the experience of pain 
goes a long way to reinforcing that 
idea. 

Much is the same in politics; What 
doesn’t work for one politician 
can be the next politician’s meal 
ticket, even if the idea seemed to 
fail on all fronts in its previous 
ificarnation. Ideas and agendas 
can be shuffled between candi- 
dates like playing cards, with each 
camp staking out claims to what 
they believe to be the most popu- 
lat mix of promises and reality. 
Butsome things can’t be co-opted, 
bought or sold—like the fine art 
ofinterpersonal skills required to 
walk the line between an egotisti- 
cal office-seeker and someone 
who genuinely cares about the 
community. And no matter what 
ideas you have or what agenda you 
push, the reputation you create 
for yourself, fairly or unfairly, is 
determined by the care and atten- 
tion you pay to the nuances of 
interpersonal communication, 
which possibly, in my opinion, is 
De Rar ea a Se GES | 


[have yet to meet a 





calm, friendly and 
patient person who 
had been unable to 
make friends, meet 
attractive people of 
the opposite sex and 
- - gain the respect of 


their peers. 
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the hardest set of skills to suc- 
cessfully master. 
Notthat everyone isa Dale Carnegie 
(author of How to Win Friends and 
Influence People), or a Bill Clinton, 
or, even a Matt Schernecke. These 
people have spent years honing their 
instincts to read personalities, be 
kind and courteous—especially 
when faced with someone who 
isn’t—and sought out methods to 
gain respect from adversaries. 
Most of us would say that the 
gregarious handshaker who intro- 
duces himself to everyone in the 
cafeteria is way too ‘political.’ On 
the contrary, the attitude held by 


of 


Generation X 


many that there’s no need to pay 
anyone outside of their tight circle 
of friends the time of day is the an- 
tithesis of developed interpersonal 
relations. 

Part of successfully communi- 
cating with other people is taking 
an interest, evenifforashorttime, 
in their lives and in their goals, 
motivations and stimuli. The ‘caf- 
eteria politician’, however a gross 
misrepresentation it may be, un- 
derscores the ability to throw one- 
self into the affairs of someone 
else. He just doesn’t ask “What’s 
up?” but instead, he asks, “How 
are you today?”, and honestly 
cares about your answer. It’s 
about giving up part of your own 
ego and part of your own self- 
important world-view in ex- 
change for someone else’s, and 
making a connection beyond the 
mindless pleasantries which 
dominate the discussion tactics of 
poor interpersonal communica- 
tors. And the _ greatest 
misperception on the part of some 
of us here is the assumption that 
those skills directly lend them- 
selves to entrance into some kind 
of politics. In fact, interpersonal 
skills lend themselves most to our 
private lives in communication 
with a lover, a friend or a family 
member. 

Conveying your emotions and 
understanding other people’s emo- 
tions smooths the way for all kinds 
of complex relationships—mar- 
riage, incidentally, being a key one. 
Being unwilling to compromise the 
superiority of your own world-view, 
as some do when they walk by the 
‘handshakers’ witha disdainful look 
on their face, affects your quality of 
life and success in dealing with 
people throughout your private and 
professional career. Opening your 
self, and more importantly, your 
self-interest, to the concerns and 
opinions of others certainly is nec- 
essary for a good politician, but it is 
more crucial for all of us who seek 
interpersonal fulfillment—namely, 
happiness. 

Some emotions are esoteric and 
not easily measured, but I have yet 
to meet a calm, friendly and patient 
person who had been unable to 
make friends, meet attractive people 
of the opposite sex and gain the re- 
spect of their peers. There’s some- 
thing to it. 

Now we come to my original 
point. Most everyone thinks their 
interpersonal skills are, if not fan- 
tastic, adequate to their own needs. 
We rarely have an opportunity, or 
the inclination, to assess these skills 
and measure their effectiveness. 
And among all the hard things we 
can do, (right up there with climb- 
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Life lessons learned the hard way 


ing Mt. Everest, in my book) is to 
examine ourselves closely in terms 
of attitude, behavior and commu- 
nication skills. 

It’s not an easy thing to sit 
down and say, “The way I’ve been 
doing things is all wrong, and I 
need to change!” We, as intelli- 
gent people, cherish our person- 
alities and modes of contact—if 
we didn’t, you’d constantly be 
miserable with yourself. So self- 
examination and self-motivated 
change is a hell of a thing to do. 
And unfortunately, we often have 
to learn our behavior needs 
changing the hard way. 

I recently had an opportunity to 

SE LELELE ILE OKIE 


The reputation you 
create for yourself, 
fairly or unfairly, is 
determined by the care 
and attention you pay 
to the nuances of 
interpersonal 


communication 


do so, and it wasn’t fun, not in the 
least. It’s almost instinctive to jus- 
tify yourself and the way we’ve 
acted—despite evidence to the con- 
trary. But, once the realization is in 
place (“O.k. I messed up. Now I 
need to improve my interpersonal 
skills in this fashion”), the rest 
comes relatively easy. 

Internalizing your discovery, 
with the proper motivation to im- 
prove yourself, is an amazing nar- 
cotic. I’m beginning to discover 
why U.S. publishers sell a billion 
dollars worth of self-help books a 
year. Communicating effectively, 
removing obstacles to success, 
and most importantly, under- 
standing what you want and how 
you want to interact with people, 
can have immediately noticeable 
positive effects which in turn re- 
inforces your modified behavior, 
which improves your relation- 
ships with people, and goes on 
and on. It’s self-perpetuating, and 
can last the rest of your life. 

Interpersonal skills, the corner- 
stone of our personas, take pain and 
sacrifice to change and improve 
upon. It’s a difficult lesson to learn, 
and oftentimes we’re too caught up 
in our own world to see how people 
react to us or what improvements 
we can make upon ourselves. But 
the rewards are enormous, and the 
positive effects are equally large. 
Understanding your faults and 
learning the difficult lessons can 
turn any defeat into along-term and 
long-lasting victory. 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 
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Extra breaks for woman athletes - 
are insulting and unnecessary 


remember when Nykesha Sales 
was a freshman on the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut’s women’s 
basketball team. She was a na- 
tive of the next town over, 
Bloomfield, and atthat time UCONN 
women’s basketball was getting big- 
ger, led by Jen Rizotti and Rebecca 
Lobo, both who have since gone on to 
careers in professional women’s bas- 
ketball. Sales was the rising star, an 
impressive player right from the start 
of her tenure at UCONN. And nowa 
senior, she was handed the chance to 
break the school’s scoring record in 





“..women break down, 
get emotional, and get so 
much out of the game. 
These are entirely 


different sports cultures.” 


—BIG EAST COMMISSIONER 
MICHAEL TRANGHESE 


their last regular season game because 
an injury prohibited her actually ac- 
complishing it under normal circum- 
stances. 

The gesture, obviously, was nice. 
Sales had worked hard over the past 
four years, earning every one of her 
points. All, unfortunately, except the 
last one. Yes, the fact that she had an 
injury is sad, especially because she 
was so close to breaking the record. 
The thingis, though, that it seems like 
she got the favor only because she’s a 
woman. Call me paranoid, but the 
words of the Big East commissioner 
Michael Tranghese say it all: “Men 


Fresh Perspective 


compete, get along and move on with 
few emotions. But women break 
down, get emotional, and get so much 
out of the game. These are entirely 
different sports cultures.” How nice 
of him to agree to Coach Geno 
Auriemma’s plan, just so a woman, 
who would undoubtedly lose all com- 
posure and becomeablubbering idiot 
if not coddled, could make that one 
last basket. Sure, there have been other 
examples of this sort of situation, 
where an athlete received a “gift” to 
breaka record. In 1968 Mickey Mantle 
was practically handeda perfect pitch 
to attain third place in the record 
books for career home runs. How- 
ever, the entire deal wasn’t nearly as 


_ public as Sales’s ceremonial basket, 


where all play was stopped for her to 
make those points. 

The situation just seems so pa- 
tronizing. Although I can’t seem to 
imagine that Coach Auriemma in- 
tended that his gesture be one that 
was so maligned (he just seems like 
one of the nicest people, both as a 
coach and as a regular guy), I can’t 
help but see some sexism in the ac- 
tions of all those involved with the 
whole affair. 

The commissioner’s decision 
wasn’t based on the fact that she was 
a stellar player, and thus deserved 
recognition for her skills. No, hebased 
his decision on the belief that as a 
woman, Sales just couldn’t take the 
letdown of not reaching the goal of 
beating the record. She, because she 
was so emotionally involved in her 


game, couldn’t accept the facts that , 
she was injured and revel in her ac- 
complishments apart from the record 
that she was so close to breaking. I’m 
sure that when Mantle was handed 
his record, those involved never saw 
what they were doing as a way to 
massage his emotions. 

Sales, for her part, does see that the 
opportunity that she was handed was 
not all that it was cracked up to be. “I 
think it would have been a lot better if 
Iwas playing,” she said after the event. 
Which is just about all she can say, 
considering the lengths that people 
went for her to get that last basket. 

So instead of proving that women’s 
sports is as worthy as men’s, this “fa- 
vor” only served the opposite cause, 
reiterating for those that never really 
like women’s sports anyway that, yet 
again, they are inferior. What was 
meant as a wonderful gesture turned 





Womens sports might 
have a different feel to 
them... but they don't 
need babying. 


out to be an insult, not only to Sales, « 
but to her sport as well. Women’s 
sports might have a different feel to 
them—generally, they have more fi- 
nesse than force—but they don’t need 
babying. And while women’s basket- 
ball will go on, hopefully reaching as 
much popularity as the men’s game 
has, and thus recover from this slight, 
one can only hope that the next time an 
athlete needs alittle help makinga goal, 
people will leave well enough alone. 


American freedoms should be exercised with responsibility 


> reedom, it is a word so in- 
k tertwined with our livesand 
culture that we oftentimes 
feel so empowered with it 
= that we believe it is a man- 
date todo whatever we want. Whether 
that may be dancing with the words 
_ “Soy Bomb” written on our chests or 
amuch more heinousact suchas those 
that have taken place in recent 
nemory, it is our overwhelming be- 
lief that we have a right to anything 

_ and everything. 
i absurd example comes from 

i 
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e bastion of constitutional law, the 

- ite and federal prisons. Recently 
Many inmates armed with a basic 
_- Understanding of the law have 
brought about frivolous lawsuits 
_. against states because their rights were 
being infringed. One illustrious in- 
Mate lamented that it was because the 
__ prison cafeteria served only smooth 
pee butter and not crunchy that 
felt his rights as an American citi- 
Zen were being violated. Others 
Claimed wearing orange uniforms 
. them look odd and that vio- 
___ lated one of their many rights. Obvi- 
ously none of these pillars of society 
ever cared about the rights of those 
that they violated to be granted the 
privilege of staying in our nation’s 
finest accommodations. ; 
; 2se types of cases are definitely 
and there are often 








times true violations of civil rights. 
Attacks such as these should not be 
tolerated and obviously constitute an 
actual violation of their rights. Leav- 
ing the inmates as they were, so to 
speak, there are also many other in- 
stances of such stretching and twist- 
ing of our actual rights. But I am not 
here to debate whether or not cruel 
and unusual punishment applies toa 
rather rotund man being executed by 
hanging or whether freedom of reli- 
gion applies to the followers of 
Marshall Applewhite. I am here to 
discuss the responsibilities of free- 
dom, namely that free speech. 

With our freedom there comes a 
certain sense of responsibility—it is 
not enough that we walk around with 
swelled heads espousing the great- 
ness and latitude of our rights. We 
must learn to respect the rights of 
others and understand thatliving ina 
democracy does not mean that we 
have free reign over all. 

A fewweeksago Madeline Albright 
and others from the President’s staff 
went, in true Wag the Dog fashion, to 
Ohio to hold town hall meetings. 
What they didn’t count on was a hos- 
tile crowd that held them account- 
able for their presumptive belief that 
all the American people were behind 
them and that they would provide 
themagoodsoundbite for the evening 
news. Well, the students of Ohio State 

iy 


provided them a good soundbite, but 
it was slightly more fitting for the 
Baghdad Nightly News than anything 
stateside. The students of Ohio state 
exercised their firstamendment rights 


tothe utmostandin my opinioncom- | 


pletely within the bounds that I men- 
tioned above. When the Secretary of 
State went to that University, she was 
looking for a mandate from the 
people—who she assumed would 


VISHALAMIN 
The Burning Zone 


blindly cheer for war. She came look- 
ing for herds of cattle to brand, but she 
was the one burned in the end, and 
deservedly so. 

An event that occurred last week 
reminded me in some way of what 
had happenedat Ohio State. The nor- 
mally apathetic Hopkins student 
body came out in full force to hear the 
Israeli Ambassador Eliahu Ben Elissar 
at the Johns Hopkins Symposium on 
Foreign Affairs. The Ambassador 
spoke on the “new world order” and 
the United States need to take on a 
greater role in world affairs. At the 
symposium were several students ex- 
pressing their firstamendmentrights, 
with the permission of the sympo- 
sium coordinators. The demograph- 


ics of the audience would reveal that 
these “protesters” were in the minor- 
ity. As the speech drew to a close the 
routine Q&A session began with people 
respectfully asking the Ambassador 
various questions, and then came the 
more hard hitting questions. The Am- 
bassador, an experienced diplomat, 
ATE EE AMEN ET SCAT: RR EAS 


It is not enough that we 
walk around with 
swelled heads espousing 
the greatness and 
latitude of our rights. 


maintained his poise and answered the 
questions as they came. 

Then the forum became more like 
a hockey game than was usual for the 
Symposium on Foreign Affairs. The 
audience began to take sides jeering 
the small group of protesters asking 
questions. A good metaphor would 
be like the Colorado Avalanche at 
Detroit. But what truly disgusted me 
wasnotthe outbursts from the “stands” 
but when one of the individuals asking 
a question stormed out of the audito- 
rium before the Ambassador even had 
a chance to respond. J was with them 


until that point and then walking out 
just made them look childish. 

Personally I am supportive of any- 
one wanting to express their freedom 
of speech, but I also ardently believe 
that with such freedoms comes a cer- 
tain responsibility. One cannot make a 
point in an argument and then prevent 
others from responding. Only at one 
point during this time did the Ambas- 
sador lose his composure—when after 
being barraged with a laundry list of 
various UN resolutions he looked at 
the questioner and responded by say- 
ing, “That’s cute.” He later apologized 
for what appeared to be somewhat of a 
cross cultural gaffe. 

Next, someone came upandmadea 
little speech ending it with the generic 
“What do you have to say about that?” 
Now, to mean no disrespect to the 
questioner’s beliefs, though it seemed 
that this individual felt strongly about 
what he said, he did not just walk out as 
othershad. Hecontinued tohecklefrom 
the audience preventing the Ambassa- 
dor from even answering, and then as 


he left he attempted to make a state- 


ment to an unreceptive audience. 
Now there are many of you who 
may be thinking that this is kind of 
what happened in Ohio, but on a 
slightly smaller scale. I would have to 
disagree. In Ohio, President Clinton’s 
staff went with an agenda and ex- 
pected the Students of Ohio U. to go 


along like the cattle metaphor above. ; 
They insulted the intelligence of a; 
large group of people and offered no ~ 
real answer except that the rest of the © 
country wants it. Also, the vast ma-,, 
jority of the audience in Ohio was: 
against attacks on Iraq. Here we are . 
looking at a speaker who was invited. , 
to speak on a topic which was unre-_ 
lated to what he was being “attacked” * 
on. And once again on the more ob-__ 
vious note he had the support of a:, 
large majority of the audience. I know. . 
that it is difficult to make an argument 
when youare in the minority, butifone 
does it with a certain amount of class . 
and dignity then youare assured thatat, * 
least someone is listening. Otherwise 
they are just laughing at you. sh 
Nowa simple solution to this is to, 
bring a lot more like-minded people, 
with you to the event. But like most | 
simple solutions itwon’t happen. Let’s : 
extend the hockey metaphor abit fur- - 
ther. You aren’t going to see to many | 
Avalanche fans in Detroit, especially. 
not at a game. Maybe at Henry Ford, 
but that’s another story. The real so- ’ 
lutionisto maintainacertainamount * 
ofdignityand respect and then maybe * 
you can win over a few fans from the - 
home team. “Every man hasarightto ' 
utter what he thinks truth, and every . 
other man has a right to knock him * 
down for it. Martyrdom is the test.” ; 
(Samuel Johnson, 1780). phat ae 
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The Hopkins mens Lacrosse team 
opened their season versus the num- 
ber one team in the country, 
Princeton. They lost. They played 
unknown Denver and 20th ranked 
Rutgers and they won. 

As the rest of the Hopkins Com- 
munity prepares to rest up over 
Spring Break, the Jays prepare to face 
the number one team in the nation 
once again. 

No, not Princeton. They are fac- 
ing the new number 1, the 
Orangemen of Syracuse. Here’s what 
you all can expect: 

The Jays are riding high. They are 


; coming off of two wins where they 
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scored 19 and 20 goals respectively, 
and where the defense played very 
well. 

This season they wonaseasonhigh 
22 face-offs from then #1 Princeton 
and specialist Eric Wedin has 
emerged as the go to guy inn the face 
off circle. 

Brian Carcaterra will surpass 
Emmet Collins when he gets his third 
save of the game, and will move into 
the 1 1thspoton the Jaysall-time saves 
list. This is the seventh time since 
1994 that the Jays will play the top 
ranked team in the nation, and the 
third time in the last five years that 
the Jays will play Syracuse when they 
are ranked number one. 

The top mid-field line of Andrew 
Godfrey, Matt O’Kelly and 
A.J.Haugen emerged last week had 
eight goals and five assists and played 
like the talented group that they are. 

' The second unit, led by sopho- 


} more Justin Shaberly and freshman 


~ Conor Denihan added seven points 


of their own. Dylan Schlott contin- 
ued his accurate shooting and Dudley 
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Short Hops 


Dixon continued his consistent play. 
The Jays need repeat performances 
out of these players in order to havea 
chance against Syracuse. Syracuse 
returns two starters and its top re- 
serve on defense so the Jays’ attack 
will have its work cut out for them. 

The Blue Jays proved against 
Princeton that they will have plenty 
of scoring opportunities and can take 
the lead at any time. 

This game will be in the hands of 
the defense once again. Defense very 
often is the ignitor for the offense. 

What unit will come to play? Will 
it bea mature and solid unit who will 
make the Orange fight for their shots 
on goal, or will it be a Swiss cheese 
defense where the opponents can pick 
through the holes and score a lot of 
goals? 

It had better be the former for the 
Blue Jays sake. 

The Orange feature are a veritable 
offensive machine. They scored 18 
goals against Virginia and are capable 
of exploding at any time. 

The offense is led by the Big 
Three— midfielder Devin 
Darcangelo, sophomore attackman 
Ryan Powell (1997-1998 first team 
All-American) and his brother, se- 
nior attackman Casey Powell. 

Senior tri-captain Ira Vanterpool, 
a speedy midfielder who has im- 
proved each year will start on the first 
midfield line. Two-year starter in the 
midfield Matt Cutiawill adds versa- 
tility to the Orange offensive as he 
can play also play attack and shoot 
with either hand. Needless to say, the 
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Can the Jays juice the Orange? 


defense for the Jays will have their 
work cut out for them. 

For Coach Seaman, a change is 
most likely to be made as Brendan 
Shook comes out of the starting 
lineup and Brandon Testa steps in. 
Rob Doerrand the intimidating John 
Paleologos continue to start on a de- 
fense that has a lot to prove against 
the better competition in Division 1. 

Brian Carcaterra should be solid 
as usual and he will provide a great 
deal of enthusiasm and stability for 
the Blue Jays. 

This game will be the 31st all 
time meeting between these two 
powerhouses. The Jays hold the 
edge 18-11-1 in meetings between 
the two, yet the home teams have 
won three of the last four meetings 
and the last two. The Jays can only 
get better as the season goes on. 
After this game they play Virginia 
in Charlottesville and then North 
Carolina at home. 

The Jays need this game but there 
are still questions as to the defensive 
game on the Jays end. Make no mis- 
take aboutit, an upset could very well 
happen. Unfortunately this reporter 
is not convinced that the defense is 
going to be 100 percent better than 
they were against Princeton. 

Let’s not forget that the Jays were 
only down a goal going into the half. 
It bodes well for them that they are 
playing at home but Syracuse beat 
Virginia on the road and are ready to 
defend their number 1 ranking. 

This one will be close, but until the 
Jays show that they can stop a power- 
ful offense, it’s not possible to pick 
them. 

News -Letter prediction: 17-15 
Syracuse 





Men's 3200m relay runs to gold 


Special to News Letter 

This past Saturday, a select few 
members of the Hopkins Track team 
took part in the East Coast Athletic 
Conference’s Championship Meet at 
Wheaton College in Massachusetts. 
The extra meet provided the team 
with another chance to achieve some 
fast times, an opportunity that was 


" seized. 
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The Men’s3200m Relay onceagain 
rose to the challenge of stiff competi- 
tion. After a thrilling race last week, 


ecently, the BIA field has 
been overrun with what 
may look like a group of 
girls scrambling around, 
laying whatat first glance 
looks like football. However, another 
glance lets the viewer see that this is 
not football at all; This is women’s 
rugby. 
The game of rugby bears a strong 
resemblance to the sport that Ameri- 


' canscall football. In both of these physi- 


cal sports, a ball is kicked, thrown or 
passed between players, with the pri- 
mary objective being to score goals or 


‘touchdowns. Yet there are some minor 


' differences, with the most noticeable 
onebeing that in rugby, theball may not 
H be passed forward the way itisin Ameri- 


can football. 
However, the primary difference 


between the two sports lies in the fact 
} that while organized football leagues 
' are predominantly male, there are or- 


‘| ganized rugby leagues for both men 


. 


‘jand women, as evidenced by the ex- 


| 


istence of Johns Hopkins women’s 


is, , MT 
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the team of Jesse Watson, Mike 
Wortly, Jay Barry and Eric Edmonds 
got together to steal the show and 
grab the gold. The team blazed to a 
time of 7:58, more than ten seconds 
faster than their time last week. 

On the women’s side, Joyce 
Hairston led the Jays. Her third place 
finish in a time of 2:17 qualified her 
for the NCAA Championships in 
Boston this upcoming week. In ad- 
dition, she teamed up with Heather 
Relyea, Sue Kanuck and Cathy Kral 
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Club Team of the Week 


club rugby. 

The women’s club rugby team 
plays during the fall and spring sports 
seasons. In the fall, the team partici- 
pates as a member of the Potomac 
Rugby Union, which includes local 
competitors like George Washington, 
Navy, UMBCand American. This past 
season, the Jays finished with a 4-2 
mark, which failed to qualify them for 
the Mid-Atlantic post-season tour- 
nament. 

In contrast to the fall, the spring 
season, according to senior Danielle 
Lendino, “is much more laid-back. 
In the fall we play exclusively against 
league teams. When spring comes 
around we get to play against differ- 
ent teamsin various tournaments. I'd 
have to say that the spring season is 
more fun.” ee 

This spring, the Lady Jays will 


to take sixth in the women’s 3200m 
relay. Their time of 9:44 was 15 sec- 
onds faster than their time last week. 

Also making the trip north was 
Nkiruka Emeagwali. Her impressive 
performance lead Emeagwali to take 
fourth in the 55m dash. 

With the exception of Hairston, 
the team will take a few days off, re- 
group, and begin training for the out- 
door season, which opens onlya week 
anda half away at Franklin and 
Marshall’s Invitational on the 21st. 
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Following a somewhat disappointing fall season, the women’s club rugby team is suiting up for the spring. 


Women’s rugby: Rough and 
tough girls playing some ball 


travel to the University of Virginia to 
compete ina tournament during the 
first week of April. Because women’s 
rugby is a club sport, the team lead- 
ers not only have to compete well on 
the field, the have to fulfill various 
duties off the field as well. 

Junior captain Valerie Pferdeort 
acts as the club president, overlook- 
ing all administrative affairs and en- 
suring that the club receives the fund- 
ing that it needs. “It can be a tough 
job,” says freshman treasurer, Dana 
Messinger, “but it just goes to show 
how committed everyone is to the 
club.” 

Another impressive element on 
this team is how well the players get 
along together. “There is a lot of ca- 
maraderie on this team,” says 
Messinger. “There’s a good mix of 
seniors and freshmen, which helps a 
lot. The seniors have been really great 
in terms of guiding us younger play- 
ers and helping us to improve.” In- 
deed, that is what the concept of the 
team is all about. 
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Chang fences to NCAA finals 


BY YONG KWON 
News-Letter Staff 


The Johns Hopkins Men’s fencing 
team traveled this weekend to the 
NCAA Regional Championships at 
James Madison University. Eight 
fencers from the team were invited to 
compete in the Regionals and senior 
sabre John Chang placed 7th, thereby 
moving him on to next week’s NCAA 
national finals. 

In the regionals, seven in epee, 
six in foil and seven in sabre were 
allowed to advance to the nationals. 
The Blue Jays were placed in the 
bracket with several big names be- 
longing in the top 10 ranking of the 
country: UNC, Rutgers, Penn, Penn 
State and Princeton. 

In the foil category, Hopkins was 
represented by senior Byron Lee, 
junior Kevin Little and junior Aus- 
tin Lin. Lee (7-11) performed ex- 
ceptionally well placing 9th in the 
group coming very close to making 
the finals. Not only did Chang de- 
feat Lafayette’s fencer Letwoot who 
won the conference but also topped 
the U.S. National champion Cliff 
Bayer 5-4. Little (1-3) and Lin (2-6) 
gave their best shot but placed 23rd 
and 17th respectively. 

“In the foil category, Lee did very 
well. He defeated two of the most 
skilled fencers in the competition. I 
think he did better than expected and 
moved on after the first round. How- 


ever, Little could have fenced better. 
He should have advanced to the sec- 
ond round but he didn’t,” said Head 
Coach Dick Oles. 

From the epee category, seniors 
Darryl Miao and Brad Baker were se- 
lected to represent the Blue Jays. How- 
ever, neither Baker (5-5) and Miao 
(0-6) performed up to their capabili- 
ties earning 16th and 26th place re- 
spectively. 

“Baker performed all right, but I 
think he could have done a little bit 
better. Although he moved on to the 
secondround, I thoughthe could have 
moved on further into the tourna- 
ment. Miao did not pass the first 
round and I expected him to fence 
better,” said Oles. 

Finally from the sabre squad, se- 
nior John Chang, junior John 
Northrop, and freshman Mike 
Morgenstern were invited. All three 
participants moved past the first 
round. Chang (11-9) was the most 
successful in the regionals, earning 
his right to participate in the NCAA 
finals championships. Northrup (4- 
5) and Morgenstern (10-10) placed 
17th and 12th respectively. 

“Obviously, Chang performed 
very well. However, I expected to see 
Northrup in the final round but he 
didn’t make it. But both Northrup 
and Morgenstern fenced well,” added 
Oles. 

This Saturday, the NCAA finals 
are going to be held at Notre Dame. 


After the finals, the sixth annual Blue 
Jays Invitational is going to take place 
including approximately 10 schools. 
The invitational will consist of three 
fencers from each school. Hopkins 
will send Lee, Baker and Chang tothe 
*| 


competition. / 
WOMEN’S FENCING 


The women’s fencing team als 
entered the NCAA regionals, send! 
ing 6 fencers to represent Hopkins. 
Unfortunately, none of the fencers 
advanced to the finals. ae 

The women’s bracket also conr 
tained some bignames suchas Duke, 
UNC, Haverford, UPenn, Princeton, 
Rutgers and Temple. There were 42 
fencers at each weapons category arid 
the pool reduced to 30, then 20 then 
the final 12. 3a 

“The competition was no doubt 
very difficult. Most of our bouts’we 
fenced, our opponents beat us—we 
did not lose. We did expect to ad- 
vance some into the next round. In 
my opinion, it was not a disappoint- 
ing experience,” saidhead coach Carl 
Liggio. “Last weekend has concluded 
along season which began in the first 
week of September. We have workéd 
very hard and accomplished much 
this season. Focusing on the next sea- 
son, if we improve the way we did 
this year, next year’s team should 
easily make the top 20 coaches poll,” 
commented Liggio. ; 





Turn the tube to the NC 


fter four and a half 
months of regular sea- 
son play, and two weeks 
of conference tourna- 
ments, it is finally here. 

The NCAA tournament is set to 
start this Thursday. The field of 64 
will play 63 games to determine a 
champion. 

Forany fan of sports, this isheaven 
(especially when CBS switches to four 
games at once). Here are some help- 
ful hints to those of you who need 


help with the tournament brackets. 
ER A a ET, 


It seems like it would be 
smart to pick a team 
that is on a roll, but to 
win a conference 
tournament a team 
must play and win at 
least three tough games 


in arow. 
—DOC GRIDIRON 





1) Thetrend of the nineties is the 
three-pointer. Only one champion 
of the nineties as uot a very good 
three-point shooting team (UCLA of 
95), It has become the great equal- 
izer of the tournament. The three- 
pointer has also brought about more 
upsets in the nineties. Teamslike Old 
Dominion and Santa Clara can attest 
to the importance of the three. They 
beat Villanova and Arizona, respec- 
tively, four and five years ago with a 
bombardmentof threes. Good shoot- 
ing teams this year are Arizona, Ken- 
tucky, Duke, TCU, North Arizona 


and Princeton. wi 


2) The play of the guards is very 
important. Tim Duncan was the 
most dominant player in recent his- 
tory last year, but Wake Forest had 
terrible guard play. They lost last year 
to Brevin Knight and the Stanford 
Cardinal. God Shammgod was able 


JAYMEPANI 
Doc Gridiron 


to get Providence into the regional 
finals last year with his excellent play. 

Arizona also showed the need for 
good players when they finished fifth 
in the PAC 10 last year when they had 
Miles Simon and Mike Bibby playing 
incrediblely which also propelled 
them into the championship. 

4) Don’t pick a team to win the 
whole thing if they won a confer- 
ence tournament. Only two teams 
since 1985 have won the NCAA Tour- 
nament after winning their confer- 
ence tournament (UNLV 790 and 
Duke 791). 

It seems like it would:be smart to 
pickateam thatis ona roll, butto win 
aconference tournamenta team must 
play and win at least three tough 
games in a row. Then, to win the 
NCAA tournament that team has to 
win six more ina row. The best is the 
only team that wins nine very diffi- 
cult games in a row. Teams that lose 
in the championship games of major 
conferences (Kentucky ’96, Arkan- 
sas’94, UNC’93, Duke 92) or teams 
that do not have conference champi- 
onships (Arizona ’97, UCLA’95, In- 
diana ’87) seem to fare very well in 
the tournament. 

5) Watch out for the perennial 
tournament teams, i.e. Temple and 
Xavier. Every year these two teams 
win atleast their first game, and most 
of the time they win two. 

Temple is impossible to beat in 
the first round. Their strange match- 
up zone creates incredible confusion 
for mediocre teams who haven’t 
played them in the tournament. 

Xavier is always prepared as well. 
This year they have an outstanding 
player in Gary Lumpkin. Especially 
with him, I can easily see them beat- 
ing South Carolina in the second 
round, 

6) Pick against the Big 10. They 
have done terribly in the tournament 
the last four years. Last year no Big 
Ten team made it to the Sweet Six- 
teen. This year they are no better. 
Indiana, Illinois, Purdue and Michi- 
gan State are vastly overrated, Iili- 






>. 


nois will not beat South Alabama. 
Only Michigan may make some noise. 
Some days they look like world-beat- 
ers. Other days they lose to Davidson 
in the first round. e 
There are four teams that could 
make it to the final four with a little 
bit of luck: Mississippi, Maryland, 
Princeton or Stanford. Mississippi 
is the darkest horse of them all. The 
Rebels havea favorable region. Plus, 
they are a good team this year. Théy 
trounced Kentucky in Lexington. 
Not too many teams can boast ‘of 
that accomplishment. Maryland is 
a very dangerous team, simply be- 
cause they play very good, pressure 
defense. They are well-coached, and 
they were on a roll in the ACC be- 
fore barely losing to UNC in the 
semi-finals. te 


Princeton’s only loss came at the 


hands ofthe Tar Heels, and they co 
meet them again in the Sweet Si 





teen. The Tigers are hard to beat 


cause they convert ina half-courtlof- _ 


fense very well. Plus they shoot the 


three-pointer as well as anyone in the . 


country. Get used to learni 
the back-door. eet 3 ave 

Finally, the thought here is that 
there will be plenty of upsets, But 
not for the big five, UNC, Ari- 
zona, Kentucky, Duke and Kan- 


sas. I look for a rematch of the 
classical °92 regional final ee 


You 


tween Kentucky and Duke. 
may remember Christian Laetnk 

ut this time Kentucky will 4 
vance. They will be joined by K 
sas, Arizona and UNC. Yet in 





end, I see Arizona and Kansa\ in 


the final. If John Elway and { 
ae nn Elway and 
AFC can win a Supe Bo |, a 
eal Earnhardt can. a m 
aytona 500, Kansas can win. 
NCAA Tournament a4 hs 
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Men’s fencing found a lot of success at the NCAA Regional Championships with Chang making it to the finals. 
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Kelly Hamilton will get a chance to lead Hopkins to the Final Four. 


Lady Jays face Bates in 
the sreat white north 


hi Continued from A12 

_. Hopkins, seeded first in the Mid- 
‘Atlantic Region, will face Bates Col- 
lege, the number two seed in the New 
England Region, in the Sectional 
‘Semifinals. The two teams will meet 
for the first time this Friday at South- 
ern Maine. 

"Last season, Bates was defeated in 
the first round of the NCAA Tourna- 
ment by Western Connecticut State, 
86-85. 

_. Lhis season, Bates received a bye 
in the first round and defeated Salem 
State, 71-67 in the second round. 

_ Bates enters the sectional semifi- 
nals with a record of 22-3, having 
won a school-record 10 straight 
ames. 

, The Bobcats have four players who 
‘average in double figures in scoring, 
fed by sophomore forward Emily 
King, who averages 17.5 points and 
/ 9 rebounds per game. 


STUDENT.COM 
LACROSSE POLL 





“Hopefully theintensity of our last 
game will carry over against Bates. 
We have to come on intense, stay out 
of foul trouble, and play good, hard, 
honest team defense,” said Arnold. 

If Hopkins get past the Sweet Six- 
teen, they will meet either Southern 
Maine or Scranton in the Elite Eight. 
Hopkins has never faced Southern 
Maine, but has faced Scranton three 
times under Coach Blank. 

JHU trails the series between the 
two schools, 2-1, but defeated the 
Lady Royals, 57-40 in late December 
in the Bahamas Shootout. 

Scranton has eliminated JHU from 
the NCAA Tournamentin each of the 
last two years, including a 75-62 vic- 
tory in the second round in 1996. 
“We'd love to play Scranton again. It 
won’t beat their place this time. It will 
be a good match-up. Our previous 
win at the Bahamas Shootout doesn’t 
mean a thing,” said Arnold. 


SPORTS 


ollowing in the All-Ameri- 
can footsteps of an older 
brother, an uncle and a 
grandfather, Dudley Dixon 
isastar on thelacrosse field. 
One of the team captains and the lead- 
ing scorer in the 1997 season, Dixon 
returns for his final season on the 
Men’s Lacrosse Team. He faces one 
of Hopkins’ most challenging sea- 
sons, but he does this with one of the 
bestteamsin the country behindhim. 

“This year we havea well-rounded 
team. In the past, we have had 2 or 3 
leaders. /now, we have at least ten 
leaders on the field. Our offense is 
incredible. We have a great attack. 
There’s Dave Marks, Jason 
Moolenaar, Dylan Schlott and my- 
self. Our defense is also a great 
strength with players like Rob Doerr, 
John Paleologos, Brandon Testa and 
Brendan Shook. The vocal leader on 
the field is Brian Carcaterra in goal. 
['dsay that we havea lot of experience 
on the team, as well as pure 
athleticism. The freshmen and sopho- 
mores are playing beyond their level. 
With the talent and chemistry of this 
team, it should bea really good sea- 
son. 

“One of the extra dimensions is 
the closeness of this year’s team. We 
are all good friends—both on and off 
the field. We are more like a family 
than a team. Everyone is looking out 
for one another.” 

This season, Dudley is returning 
after injuring his knee in the off-sea- 
son. “It is still a little unsteady. But it 
is getting much stronger and 
shouldn’t be a problem.” 

When asked what motivates him 
to play, Dixon replied, “Knowing it is 
my last year, and playing at the col- 
lege level. It has also been a dream to 


The Jays have their work cut out for them this weekend against Syracuse and All-World attack Casey Powell. 


MEGANBENNER 


play for Hopkins. I grew up in the 
area, and I remember being seven or 
eight years old and playing on 
Homewood field and watching 
games.” 

Dixon, leading the team with 45 
goals and 20 assists last season, has 
hopes of a National Championship. 
“Tt is my last shot at a championship. 
I would love more than anything to 
look back in ten or fifteen years and 
say that we were the team that won— 
the team that ended the 11 year curse. 

“T think that a few things we need 
to concentrate on are having more 
patience and more confidence. It is 
important, not only to have good ball 
control and patience, but to also be 
able to fully realize our abilities. The 
players need to have more confidence 
in themselves and in the team. You 
always need more of this.” 

“Personally,” continues Dixon, “I 
wantto work on finishing opportuni- 
ties. Taking advantage of the open 
net, feeding the ball to an open man, 
and fast breaks.” 

Dixon is not only one of the team’s 
top attackmen, he is also a leader on 
the field, “I enjoy my role as captain. 
Being the oldest guy helps, I can share 
my knowledge with the younger guys. 
Also, I know what it is like to play 
against Hopkins since I transferred 
here. This makes it easier to assess 
our strengths and weaknesses.” 

Every game on the lacrosse sched- 
ule promises to be a big one. Each 
one, as Dudley says, “will be for the 
National Championship”. 
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Dudley Dixon was a transfer student two years ago. Now he’s acaptain. 
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#1 ‘Cuse up 
next for lax 


Continued from A12 
heading into the Syracuse game.” 

Attackman Dylan Schlott, the Blue 
Jays’ leading scorer with nine goals, 
notched two goals and one assist 
against the Scarlet Knights. Last week’s 
wins against Rutgers and the Univer- 
sity of Denver represent the first time 
since 1987 that the Blue Jays. have 
scored 18 or more goals in back-to- 
back games. 

Goalie Brian Carcaterra and the 
youthful Hopkins defense will have 
their work cut out for them on Satur- 
day, as the Orangemen boast a high- 
powered offense that is averaging 17.5 
goals a game. 

They are led by midfielder Devin 
Darcangelo and attackers Ryan and 
Casey Powell. Between the three of 
them, they have scored 23 of 
Syracuse’s 35 goals. 

Carcaterra, though, continues to 
excelin the crease. He stopped 13 shots 
against Rutgers, and sports an 11.74 
goals-against-average on the season. 

Syracuse head coach Roy Simmons 
will most likely start Jason Gebhardt 
at goal against Hopkins. Gebhardt al- 
lowed 17 goals in Syracuse’s overtime 
win at Virginia in their first game of 
the season. 


THERE ARE A FEW SPECIAL THINGS THAT WE CAN 
_ REALLY COUNT ON TO HELP US ACCOMPLISH ALL THAT 

WE NEED TO DO. RELIABLE, DEPENDABLE THINGS LIKE = 
HE TOYOTA COROLLA. OVER THE PAST 30 YEARS 
COROLLA HAS BECOME ONE OF THE MOST TRUSTED 
ARS IN THE WORLD, AND NOW IT'S ALL-NEW..WITH 
ORE PASSENGER AND TRUNK ROOM, AN ALL-NEW 
INUM ENGINE THAT'S ONLY MORE POWERFUL, 
IT'S MORE ECONOMICAL...UP TO 38 MILES PER 
GALLON HIGHWAY. COROLLA IS SAFER AND 
QUIETER, ANDBEST OF ALL, IT STARTS 


AT A PRICE LOWER THAN LAST 
YEAR. MORE CAR...LESS 












Saturday 
#6 Men’s Lacrosse vs. #1 Syracuse 


Home wood Field, 3:00 p.m. 


Have a Great Spring Break!!! 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 








Sweet revenge yields Sweet 16 


BY GEORGE C. WU 
News-Letter Staff 


Seven days after losing the Centen- 
nial Conference championship title 
to rival Muhlenberg, the Johns 
Hopkins University women’s basket- 
ball team capitalized on a “second 
chance” to down the Mules 68-44, last 
Saturday. 

“We realized we had a rare second 
chance after playing poorly. We knew 
we had to play good defense and we 
played great team defense. The of- 
fense was okay, but we were very in- 
tense and we hit the boards hard,” 
said Centennial Conference Player- 
of-the-Year Angie Arnold, who led 
the Jays past the Mules, improving 
their record to 23-4. 

Arevitalized JHU team defense was 
the key to the victory, which gives the 
Blue Jays a birth in the Sweet Sixteen 
ofthe NCAA Division II] tournament. 
In addition to protecting the baseline 
and thelane, Hopkinsalso grabbed 52 
rebounds and forced 28 turnovers, 
while committing only 18 themselves. 

The Jays also blocked seven shots 
during the game, including a pair of 
back-to-back rejections by senior co- 
captains Arnold and Julie Anderson. 
With just over 11 minutes to play in 
the game, Arnold stuffed Mules Amy 
Sandt’s three-point attempt from be- 
hind. Then, after Muhlenberg re- 
gained possession of the ball, Ander- 
son came right back and sent Caressa 
Lynch’s shot flying into the bleachers. 

Muhlenberg was suffocated by the 
Blue Jay defense and coughed up the 
ball to 12 steals by Hopkins. Sopho- 
more starting center Segers led the 
way with five steals in just 18 minutes 


of play. 







SS ee) 
WOMEN’S BASKETBALL 
Hopkins (23-4) 


Litt 


Hopkins was also able to stay out 
of foul trouble, while Muhlenberg 
committed 23 penalties and gave the 
Jays 34 free throws. Led by eight-for- 
nine shooting from the penalty stripe 
by Arnold and sophomore Kelly 
Hamilton’s five-for-six free throw- 
ing performance, JHU was able to 
connect for 20 points, while the Mules 
hit six out of only eight attempts. 


Muhlenberg (18-12) 





ES AAI a OER ES 


. we played great 
team defense. The 
offense was okay, but 
we were very intense 
and we hit the boards 


» 
hard. 
—ANGIE ARNOLD 


Both Muhlenberg players, Jill Roth 
and Lauren Krakowski eventually 
fouled out of the game. Segers did get 
into early foul trouble, with two pen- 
alties in the first half, but fellow sopho- 
more Felicia Schorr and freshman 
Erin Perry stepped right in and took 
care of business. 


Perry scored six points and 
grabbed six rebounds in just 15 min- 
utes of play. She attributed the team’s 
depth to head coach Nancy Blank’s 
intense practice philosophy, where the 
younger players are forced to improve 
when matched up with veteran start- 
ers like Arnold and Anderson. 

Arnold tallied a game-high 19 
points and added seven rebounds 
against the Mules. Anderson added 
her 18th double-double of the season 
with 13 points and a game-high 15 
rebounds to lead Hopkins to its 23rd 
victory of the season. Anderson had 
only four rebounds during the cham- 
pionship match. 

Both seniors were two of 40 Divi- 
sion III women’s basketball players 
named as finalists for the 10-member 
Kodak All-American Team Friday. 
Anderson is a two-time Kodak Hon- 
orable Mention All-American, while 
Arnold received Honorable Mention 
accolades for the first time last sea- 
son. 

Sophomore guard Leslie Ritter 
joined Anderson and Arnold in 
double figures in the scoring column 
as she tallied 11 points. This marked 
the 19th time this season that Hopkins 
has had three or more players reach 
double figures. In those 19 games, the 
Blue Jays are 18-1, with the one loss 
being the Centennial championship 
game. 

This willbe Hopkins’ third appear- 
ance in the Sweet Sixteen. In 1994, the 
Blue Jays were defeated by Capital, 
94-79 in the Sectional Semifinals. Last 
season, Hopkins defeated W. Con- 
necticut, 76-66 in the Sectional Semi- 
finals, but was defeated by Scranton, 
65-54 in the Sectional Finals. 

Continued on All 
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Syrac cuse has an all-time record of 653-261- 
15 vsince its first intercollegiate lacrosse 
seasonin 1916. 


Johns Hopkins is the only school with more 
than 700 intercollegiate lacrosse wins with 
757. 
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All-American and Centennial Conference Player of the Year Angie Arnold skies over yet another ma aes? 4 
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Freshman Conor Denihan continues to make a name for himself as he battles a defender in Hopkins 18-9 win. 


Scarlet Knights bow to Jays 


BY WAQAR HASIB 
News-Letter Staff 


The Blue Jays easily fended off the 
Scarlet Knights of Rutgers last Satur- 
day by a score of 18-9, but don’t get 
too comfortable. The Syracuse 
Orangemen, the new No.1 in this 
week’s STX/USILA polls, visit 
Homewood this Saturday afternoon 
in yet another marquee matchup for 
the Blue Jays. 

Syracuse moved into the top spot 
after the University of Virginia sty- 
mied the visiting Princeton Tigers, 9- 
7. Princeton dropped to fourth place 
in the rankings, while the Cavaliers’ 
victory over Princeton keeps them in 
third place, just behind the Maryland 
Terrapins. Hopkins placed sixth in 
the rankings, while fifth-ranked 
Georgetown plays host to No. 9 But- 
ler University. 


“Syracuse is perennially one ofthe ° 


top teams in college lacrosse and they 
are certainly worthy of being ranked 
number one,” said Hopkins skipper 
Tony Seaman. 


? HOME 






MEN'S @ LACROSSE | 
~ Rutgers (1-1) 


a VISITOR 


any (2-1) 


“This will be a great challenge for 
our team, but it is exciting to be play- 
ing the top-ranked team in the nation 
at home,” he added. 

For that matter, it will be the sec- 
ond time in three weeks that the Blue 
Jays will face the top team in the na- 
tion. They opened their season witha 
loss to Princeton, who were heavy 
preseason favorites for the champi- 
onship. 

The last time the Blue Jays and 
Orangemen faced off, Syracuse eked 
out a 14-13 win despite a late 4 goal 
run by Hopkins. The Blue Jays, how- 
ever, hold an 18-11-1 overall advan- 
tage, andthe home team has won three 
of the last four meetings. 

In New Jersey last Saturday, the 
Blue Jays raced out toa 7-0 advantage 
early in the game against Rutgers and 









never looked back. The ye 
which has been touted as the stron- 
gest facet of this year’s squad, lived 
up to the hype. 

Senior middie Andrew Godfrey 
netted four goals, tying his career 
high, and junior Matt O’Kelly and 
sophomore Justin Shaberly each 
added three goals and an assist of 
their own. Shaberly also reached his 
career high for goals in a game, and 
shares the team lead in shooting per- 
centage with Godfrey at 66.7 percent, 

The real story of the midfield, 
though, could be freshman Eric 
Wedin. Wedin has stepped into the 
face-off role and done an impressive 
job, winning 32 of 48 (.667) face-offs 
on the year. 

He was 8 of 13 against Rutgers, 
and has also scooped up a team-high 
20 groundballs on the season. 

“Our midfield has started to play 
like we thought itwas capable of when 
the season started,” said Seaman. 
“Their production in the last two — 
games has definitely been a plus and 
gives us the momentum we need ~~ 

Continued on All 





Cardinals down. Jays! in NCAAs 


BY WAQAR HASIB 
News-Letter Staff 


Once again, Hopkins found itself 
clawing back into a game with the 
seconds ticking down. And once 
again, the Blue Jays pulled out all the: 
stops fora flurry ¢ of late baskets. 

- But it wasn’t enough Saturday 
‘night, as the Catholic University Car- 
dinals bounced Hopkins out of the 
“NCAA tournament in Washington 
-D.C., by a score of 67-62. 

“~ Hopkinstrailed by5 points with 5 
minutes left in the game when head 

coach Bill Nelson put sophomore 
forward Ryan Satalin on the floor. 

Satalin sparked the Blue Jay of- 
fense immediately witha pair of three 
‘pointers from the right corner to 
bring Hopkins to within three points 
at 59-56. 

After Cardinals guard Jim McNiff, 
who entered the game shooting 50 


_ percent from behind the arc, clanged 


a three-pointer off the rim, Blue Jays 
star forward Greg Roehrig sunk a 
trey of his own to tie the score at 59 
apiece. 

But Roehrig and Satalin’s beri 


 weren’teniough. TheCardinalsworked 


the ball inside to portly forward Jason 


Alexander, who muscled his way to the 
_ hooptoseizea61-59 lead that Catholic 
would not relinquish. 


_ Alexander, a 67" center gave the. 


Blue Jay defense fits all night long, 


* 





scoring on shots and rebounds. 
“{ Alexander] wasa big key for them,” 
said Roehrig in a post-game press 
conference. 

Kamau Coar fired a desperation 
heave that swished through the net 
with 10 seconds on the clock, but the 
Cardinals held onto the lead by shoot- 
ing a perfect 6 of 6 from the free throw 
line in the final minute. 

Coar and Geschke combined to 
hit for eight three-pointers during the 
game, and Coar finished with a team- 
high 15 points. Hopkins shot 40.7 
percent overall from behind the arc, 
well above their 34.5 percent season 
average. 

But Catholic roared back into the 
game in the second half, showing why 
they hadn’t lost a game at home all 
season. Usingalethal combination of 
long range shooting, penetrating 
drives and power moves under the 


basket, they managed to keep the 


Hopkins defense off-balance long 
enough to find an open shot. 

“They’reatriple threat team,” said 
Nelson. 


Alexander dominated underneath 
the basket, and freshman guard Pat 
Maloney several key buckets down 
the stretch from the outside. “[He] 
seemed to hit basket after basket,” 
said Nelson. Maloney scored 7 of his 
18 points in a 73 second span with six 
minutes left in the game, draining a 
three pointer, blowing past his de- 
fender onacrossover to the hoopand 
sinking a jumper from the left side 
with Roehrig in his face. 

The loss to Catholic marked the 
finale for Hopkins’ three outstanding 
senior starters, Roehrig, Coar and 
center Evan Ellis. 

“It hasn’t really sunk in yet,” said 
Coar. “This has definitely been the 


_most talented team... in my four years 
“at Hopkins,” said Roehrig, adding 


that “it’s going to be hard to adjust” 
to life after Hopkins basketball. 

Roehrig scored 13 points with 11 
boards in the Catholic game. Last 
week he won the Centennial Confer- 
ence Player of the Year Award for 
averaging 15.4 points and 5.5 re- 
bounds per game, while Coar was 
honored with an All-Centennial Hon- 
orable Mention award for his perfor- 
mance running the Blue Jays offense 
from the point guard position. 

Ellis, Hopkins’ most reliable post 
player, won the MVP award for the 
pre-season Blue Jay Classic tourna- 
ment, and averaged 4.4 points and 
3.7 rebounds per game. 


Centeniial Conference Player of the Year Greg Roehrig shoots another in the Jays lost to Catholic.) : 7 
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BY CHRISTINA MORENO 


A Weekly Summary of A 
; News-Letter Staff 
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FOCUS 


Though y ou may not know it from your last 
Occ Civ class, women have a history, too, and 
this month they're out there celebrating it. 
Find out about women at Hopkins who are 
making history themselves, from a ground- 
breaking astrophysicist to some female stu- 
dents giving their time to the community. + B2 





“We do notlet society rule who we 
are, yet itis the culture that states who 
we are as a people.” 

Asan underlying credo of the Bal- 
timore American Indian Center Cul- 
tural Program, this statement best 
captures the spirit of the performance 
that took place on March 6. Spon- 
sored by the Office of Residential Life 
and Multicultural Student Affairs, the 
Soaring Eagle Dance Troupe—in 
conjunction with the B.A.I.C.— 
hosted an educational and entertain- 
ing musical pageant in the AMR I 
Multipurpose Room in the hope that, 
“through dance, communication will 
become more of a reality than a 
thought.” 

These were the words of Keith 
Colston, the Cultural Director for the 
B.A.L.C., Commissioner for the Mary- 
land Commission on Indian Affairs 
and master of ceremonies for the 
evening. Gifted with a powerful pres- 
ence and an easy eloquence, this 
gentleman (a Tuscarora~-Lumbee 
originally from Fayetteville, NC) has 
both taughtand performed intertribal 
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FEATURES 


All Hopkins students right now are pretty 
much simmering in a sweltering cauldron of 
midterms, papers and projects. One way Engi- 
neers comfort themselves during these 
troubled times is to talk about how much 
harder their classes are than Humanities 
classes. Is this true? Humanities major and N-L 
stalwart Tom Gutting offers his opinion, * B3 





What's so cool about Wolman, anyway? Every 
lunchtime, hordes of freshmen and sopho- 
mores wait in line for the chance to get into 
the dining glory that is Wolman Station—a 
sight never seen at Terrace Court. Is Wolman 
really better? + B4 





“Tt was really moving 


to see so many really 


Upperclassmen have always loved making fun 
of freshmen. But'do they deserve it? At last 
week's freshman talent show, some members 
of the class of 2001 showed they're nothing to 
laugh at. + B5 


A&E 


It’s Oscar time. Who's been nominated, who's 
gonna win? « B6 


different people 
enjoying themselves in 


something so simple as 







a dance.” 
—CARRIE TRAVERSO 











If you liked the Fugitive, you'll love U.S. 
Marshalls, or so the commercial goes. Does the 
new movie live up to the last? - B7 


dances for the past fifteen years. He 
has shared his talents with audiences 
around the world, including in 
Mexico, Germany, Hawaii and 
Canada. “Through cultural work- 
shopsand presentations, weallow the 
non-Native to gain a better under- 
standing of what the culture means to 
us as a people,” he said. 









CALENDAR 


The usual listings of schedules. If you need to 
find anything from theatre shows to live 
bands to film festivals, this is the place to 


check it OUT» B8 Fancy Dancers 


The troupe members represented 
four generations, arriving in full Na- 
tive American attire. The nuances of 
each costume were explained, rang- 
ing from the dual purpose of the danc- 
ing wands (as both ornaments and 
weapons) to the arrangement of bells 
on the “Fancy Dancers.” 

The significance of various move- 
ments was also shared. In order to 









QUIZ 


If you've always wanted to win the quiz but 
never had the brains to answer every 
question, this is your week. 

The QM challenges your Simpsons trivia 
knowledge. Dial up your email now. We pre- 
dict a lot of entries for this quiz. - B12 
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‘A srophysicist and professor Rosemary Wyse teaches her courses with refreshing enthusiasm. A native of Britain, 
“Wyse chose her field because it is onewhere she as an individual can make a great impact. She is currently 
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Rituals in AMR I: Christina 
Moreno speaks on tradition, 
culture, spirituality and 


‘fancy dancing. 


remind him of his imperfection, the 
dancer rarely will turn in a complete 
circle. Moderation must be main- 
tained in all things, so the dancer must 
regularly alternate between feet when 
hopping. Finally, each dancer is also 
allowed his own personal space, and 
his companions must be respectful of 
this spiritual ellipse. 

The numbers performed included 
the Crow Hop, Snake Dance, Men’s 
and Women’s Fancy and the Round 
Dance, all of which were accompa- 
nied by ceremonial chants and drum- 
ming; some of these encouraged au- 
dience participation. 

The heavy competition, sports- 
manship and sacrifice that are vital 
parts of the Native American dance 
tournaments were also emphasized. 
However, throughout all of these 
dances, Colston worked to dispel the 
long-established stereotypes of the 
Native American people and estab- 
lish a rapport with his multiracial, 
multi-denominational crowd. 


Cowboys and Indians? 


“Tt was really moving to see so 
many really different people enjoy- 
ing themselves in something so simple 
asa dance,” remarked freshman Car- 
rie Traverso, who attended the event. 


“Everybody was just laughing and 
having a great time; it adds an extra 
dimension to know just how far back 
this tradition, this dance, reaches. 
“It’s a part of history,” Traverso 
continued. So many people are disil- 
lusioned by the whole ‘cowboys and 
Indians’ routine that we saw on tele- 
vision as children. It comforts me to 
know that cultural programs like this 


"JEFF KING / NEWS-LETTER STAFF 
A Native American performs a 
traditional dance in the AMR Multi- 
Purpose Room. Dancers demon- 
strated a variety of dance forms. 


BY YOUNG CHANG 
News-Letter Staff 


In her youth, she was a British 
Trekie. Now, astrophysicist Rose- 
mary Wyse is one among few women 
in the field, and her work concerns 
the fate of smaller galaxies within our 
Milky Way Galaxy. 

Wyse, a professor in the depart- 
ment of Physics and Astronomy at 
Hopkins, is currently studying a small 
galaxy located near the Sagittarius 
Constellation that is “invading” our 


RAS ARES NECROSS RLOSETE ERE LEE LIOEE, 
“There are some men 
who are not 


sympathetic to women 
in the field, but there 
are a lot of people who 


are, and they’re very 


BENEDICTA KIM/NEWS-LETTER STAFF ‘ ” 
supportive. 


—ROSEMARY WYSE 
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The Soaring Eagle Dance Troupe’s performance last Friday introduced Hopkins to@ 
new art form. Members of the troupe have performed all over the world. 


do what they do, in order to fix that.” 
If your organization is inter- 
ested in learning more about 
the B.A.L.C. or the Soaring 
Eagle Dance Troupe, please 
contact Keith Colston by 
phone at 410-675-3535 or by 
fax at 410-675-1054. 


galaxy. Pointing to a large poster- 
sized illustration of the Milky Way, 
Wyse is bright-eyed and animated as 
she explains what exactly is happen- 
ing in this particular region of space. 

She makes physics look fun. She 
talks about the “little dwarf galaxies” 
in an enthusiastic, patient tone, al- 
most as if they are cute. She runs her 
hand along the dusty poster of an 
artistically portrayed universe as she 
explains, in laymen’s terms, the stars 
and dark matter inside these small 
galaxies, providing a vivid, interest- 
ing explanation. Words like “Galac- 
tic Center” and “Kepler’s Law” ring 
with an inviting sort of tinkle as she 
pronounces them witha British twist. 
And all the while, it is clear that she is 
enjoying her work. 

Having spent her childhood in 
Scotland and completed her under- 
graduate studies at the University of 
London, Wyse obtained what she calls 
the “equivalent of a Masters” at the 
University of Cambridge. After re- 
maining to finish her Ph.D. as well, 
she moved tothe U.S. for postdoctoral 
work at Princeton and Berkeley. “To 
bea postdoc means to do nothing but 
research,” she says in a refreshing 
British accent, Now in almost her 
tenth year at Hopkins, Wyse is a full 
professor. 

As a woman astrophysicist, Wyse 
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is among the minority in her field. 
She is unfazed, though, and in fact 
“used to it,” because she has always 
been a minority, as far as gender is 
concerned. Wyse recalls that even in 
her male-dominated high school, 
even in her non-science classes, she 
wasalways academically superior. “In 
Physics and Chemistry,” she says 
smiling, “I was always top of the class, 
and the boys weren’t.” 

Astrophysics is reportedly one of 
the more female-abundant branches 
of Physics, yet the percentage isamere 
10 percent. “All of my mentors have 
been men,” she says, “my advisor was 
aman when I wasa graduate student, 
and my postdoctoral advisors were 
all men. There are some men who are 
not sympathetic to womenin the field, 
but there are a lot of people who are, 
and they’re very supportive.” 

And for Wyse, astrophysics was’ 


Continued on Page B1 
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BY BARBARA KIVIAT 
News-Letter Staff 


Outside the ivory tower that we 
all know and love as the Homewood 
campus of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, the real world, with a lean 
look and a hunger to match, awaits. 
This real world, which constantly 
peersin through the cracks to catcha 
glimpse of our grand, Georgian ar- 
chitecture and our plush, grassy 
quads is not the real world of gradu- 
ate schools and jobs in corporate 
America, which seniors anticipate 
with eagerness and trepidation. No, 
do not expect to find offices with a 
view or khaki-clad co-workers here. 

This is a different real world. This 
is the real world of police sirens and 
six o'clock news headlines, which we 
have been trained to notice as often 
as the word “beer” in a crowded bar. 
Take a moment from sipping coffee 
in Donna’s, or rejoin the living from 
D-Level for just five minutes of your 
busy day, and take a quick walk a few 
blocks away from campus, and re- 
discover why you are grateful to be 
attending this university. 

Perhaps once you have taken a 
leisurely stroll through Waverly at 
dusk, you will be truly appreciative 
of how some fellow ivory tower resi- 
dents are earning three credits this 
semester. A group of undergraduate 
women are taking time away from 
their laptop screens and hundred- 
dollar textbooks to gain first-hand 
experience about the world, and their 
place in it. 

Under the guiding hand of the 
Women’s Studies departmentin con- 
junction with the department of An- 
thropology, a group of undergradu- 
ate women are currently taking 


“Seminar Practicum: Gender Justice, 
Social Policy, and Political Action.” 

Now, before heated words are 
thrown and gender-related jokes are 
made about this all-female class, 
please note that originally two male 
students were enrolled in the semi- 
nar, but due to scheduling conflicts, 
they were unfortunately forced to 
drop the class. Even despite this tech- 
nicality, this seminar is not about free- 
ing the oppressed woman from the 
grips of a male-dominated society. If 
you are looking for reactionary femi- 
nists to attack, look elsewhere. This 
course is about helping people who 
would be delighted to be able to eat 
three balanced meals a day at Terrace 
Court, and who happen to live down 
the street. 

Seminar Practicum, which is 
taught by Monica Schoch-Spana of 
the Anthropology department, and 
is overseen by Antoinette Burton of 
Women’s Studies, provides the 





This seminar ts not 


about freeing the 
oppressed woman from 
the grips of a male- 


dominated society. 


framework for internships at local 
service agencies as “opportunities for 
students to learn through first-hand 
experience how distinctions of gen- 
der, race and class in the United States 
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Women interns take on the real world 


A seminar practicum course opens up new learning experiences for the students 


intersect in poverty as well as in the 


attempts to ameliorate [it],” accord- 
ing to the course syllabus. In addition 
to this, the seminar stresses the pro- 
cesses of research in cultural anthro- 
pology and ethnography, as evi- 
denced by a final paper based on 
cumulative field notes from the in- 
ternships. But perhaps Antoinette 
Burton best described the class goals 
when she succinctly referred to the 
course as a “chance to get into the 
world and fix it.” That is just what 
these ladies are doing. 

As Casey Langer, a junior, said, 
“(We are] learning how to under- 
stand other people’s situations.” With 
that knowledge of others also comes 
knowledge of self, as the psychology 
major, who interns at the Sexual As- 
sault Center of Baltimore, emphasizes 
that she, as an educated, economi- 
callystable member ofsociety holdsa 
position of power to help others. 
Speaking of her involvement, Langer 
added, “It makes me feellike I’m more 
ofa part of Baltimore.” Positive feed- 
back is indeed abundant with the in- 
ternship program. As Veena 
Jayadeva, asophomore and intended 
international relations/French major 
who interns at the Caroline Center, 
said, “I would probably be doing this 
even if I weren’t getting credit for it.” 

The program is also a great suc- 
cess from a pedagogical perspective. 
The practicum style of learning has 
made positive impressions on stu- 
dents and professors alike. Monica 
Schoch-Spana, instructor for the 
seminar portion of the course, em- 
phasizes the importance of a com- 
bined classroom and first-hand ex- 
perience learning situation. 
Schoch-Spana would like to see more 
departments at Hopkins create a 


ters rele Ma 


“I would probably be 
doing this even if I 
werent getting credit 


for it.” 


—VEENA JAYADEVA, INTERN 
AT CAROLINE CENTER 


practicum course, for, as she said, 
“whether it’s biology or anthropol- 
ogy, there is much to be learned 
from field experience. 

The field experience of these 
women has indeed taught them 
much; perhaps much more than what 
they could have learned reading a 
book deep within the bowels of the 
MSE. Perhaps, also, what they have 
learned is more universal than how 
to conduct proper field research. 
Perhaps they have learned a lesson 
which transcends the classroom; a 
true lesson of life. 

As Antoinette Burton said, “Tre- 
mendous poverty exists right out- 
side the doors of Hopkins.” That is a 
fact, and it is one that we can easily 
ignore if we choose to do so, but of 
course, we all do not choose to stay 
on our own side of Charles Street. 
Some of us take that five-minute 
walk, and some of us are forever 
changed by what we find. Kudos to 
those women who take a closer look 
at Baltimore, who dare to take a mo- 
ment from studying orgo or playing 
frisbee on the Beach to put their lives 
in perspective and to help a neigh- 
bor. 
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The wisdom of Wise 


Continued from Page B1 
more appealing than Elementary 
Particle Physics and High Energy 
Physics because she enjoys the indi- 
vidual effort. While the latter 
branches are more “mathematical” 
and costly in terms of experiments, 
Astrophysics remains much more 
“physical.” “It’s one branch of Phys- 
ics in which an individual person can 
make a big impact,” she explains. “In 
alot of other branches now, it’s much 
more of big teams of people working 
together. I wanted to work in some- 
thing where I as an individual could 
make a big impact...With the experi- 
ments you do in Astrophysics, you as 
an individual can goandlookthrough 
the telescope.” 


With her short mochaccino-cé]- 


ored bob and big round eyes, Wysé is 
a kind, scientific, endearing woman 
Astrophysicist. Physics is clearly her 
joy, and teaching seems to be effort- 
less. 

The interview is formally over, the 
tape recorder is off, and as she = 
in the doorway to say good-bye, she 
beginsa lengthy explanation ofa small 
computer scan of our galaxy posted 
right outside her door. For Wyst, 


BENEDICTA KIM/NEWS-LETTER STAR 
Professor Rosemary Wyse loves astrophysics, and it shows. 









being a full-time professor is exactly” 
that. She is a scientist anda professor 


of science outside of the classroom, 
and as she walks out a writing semi- 
narsreporteranda philosophy major 
photographer, shejustcan’tstop hip 
ing about her galaxies. 





opiins students ideas and views on“feminism” 


Hopkins students voice various views a sige and reflect the HUE trend that lignin holds wide ranges of meaning 


Students studying and socializing at the HUT 
at midnight took some time to divulge their 
thoughts and opinions on feminism. Many at- 
tached “femi-nazis,” “too much of a complex” 
and “man-haters who blame the men for all 
their woes” to “extreme feminism.” However 
many linked feminism with the philosophy of 
equality for women (and all), which for some, 
included political activism. Still many stu- 
dents questioned what feminism exactly 
means, if indeed there were a definition. 


“I see a need for change, but I 
dont know how to bring 
about change and what we're 


doing now is the right way.” 
—ANONYMOUS MALE 





Hl 


“T think that everyone should 
be allowed to do whatever 


' they want.” 
—STEVE CHANG 





au 


‘I think that being a feminist 
‘is just as bad as being a 


rae Hla 


—ANONYMOUS MALE 








T da t ae myself a 
feminist. I think that the 
world now is pretty open- 


minded and there’s no need 


for that. Skill, education, etc., 


will determine to what extent 


you'll succeed.” 
—TIM GALLOWAY 


“Personally, I’m less in favor 
of feminism, more for 
universal equality. I could 


never be an extreme 


feminist. ..I think that it is 


important to show interest in 
women, especially with 


Hopkins reputation.” 
—KAREN BARRY 





‘ think that I don't fully 
understand feminism and I 


don't think that it’s very well 
defined.” 


—ALEX MARQUART 
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‘Tm not a feminist. Why not? 


Maybe it’s because I'm not a 


woman. Maybe it’s because of Wom en: 


the reputation of feminism. It 
doesn't have a very positive 
connotation for : lot of 
different reasons. But I think 
that it’s too bad because the 


issues are important.” 
—ANONYMOUS MALE 


“Equality not only for women, 
but for all levels... I’m not a 
feminist but I do not have 
problems with feminists. But I 
have no desire to be involved 


in a movement.” 
—ANDREW NEIL 





“I support equal rights for 


women and non-women.” 
—AARON BRICK 





“Tts Sis good to see hd 
women are coming up in the 
workplace as well as taking 
up their family roles... 1 think 
that men are aes ed by 


feminism. So 
_ —NICOLE NESMITH 





‘Tve burned a few bras in my 


—MATT DAIMLER 


“T have a brain and 
a uterus, and I use 


both.” 


—CONGRESSWOMAN PATRICIA 
SCHROEDER 


“People call me a 
feminist whenever 
I express 
sentiments that 
differentiate me 
from a doormat or 
a prostitute.” 


—REBECCA WEST 


“If the world were a 
logical place, men 


would ride side-. 
saddle.” 


—RITA MAE BROWN 





“I consider myself a 
pseudofeminist. I'm totally for 
womens rights and equality, 
but I don't actively 
demonstrate by going on 
podiums. It's more of a way of 
life in that you show yourself 


as an example in everyday 


life. 


—SERENA MCCLAM 





‘Tm just a person 
rapped inside a 
womans body,” 

"Ginger Rogers did 
everything that 
Fred Astaire did. 
She just did it 
backwards and in 
high heels.” 


—VARIOUSLY ATTRIB- 
UTED TO FAITH WHITTLESEY, 
LINDA ELLERBEE, AND ANN” 


RICHARDS 


"of women can - 
sleep their way to 
the top, how come 
they aren't there?” 


—ELLEN GOODMAN 
ns 
“ Be ¥ ¥ 
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“To me, feminism is a chance 


for me to define myself. I can 
learn more about me and 
what I expect of myself 


instead of what society 


expects of me. I guess that’s f ; E: 
why I'm here [Hopkins], to set | 


my own standards.” nt 
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—ANITRA PRICE § 
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s words on women 


‘A woman ts likea a 
teabag—only in 
hot water do you 


realize how strong 
she is.” 
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—NANCY REA 
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T cant mate in 

captivity,” 
—GLORIA STEINEM. 
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Facing AIDS head-on 


BY SARA BILLARD 


: News-Letter Staff 


The first thing you notice is that 


:_ the faces look real. They don’t look 
:, like sculptures; you really expect 
ithe ceramic eyes to open up and 
\» the fixed lips to part the moment 
;» you put on the headphones and 
}.hear their voices through the 
'\ speakers. 


And thisis the point. Project Face 


: to Face wants to, and does, bring 
‘= the tragedy of AIDS closer. In fact, 
‘» after the full multimedia experience, 
‘; the viewer has met many people liv- 
' ing with AIDS, without ever actu- 
: ally speaking to them. 


All of last week, the AMRI Mul- 


} tipurpose Room hosted the exhibit, 
| which consisted of over a dozen vel- 
| vet portraits, each containing a “life 
“| mask” and a tape recorder. The 





viewer stares directly at a plaster 
castofan AIDS survivor while hear- 
ing his or her story through the 
headphones. 
The idea came to the creator, Ja- 
son Dilley, when he began volun- 
iteering at San Francisco General 
 Hosptal’s AIDS ward in 1987. He 
_ believed that the people he helped 
needed to speak for themselves. So, 
rhe started making masks of people 
with AIDS and recording interviews 


with them. 

The stories vary as much as the 
faces do. Old and young Asian, Af- 
rican-American, Hispanic and 
Caucasian masks line the walls. 
They speak about how they found 
out they had the disease, what they 
have been accomplishing, how it 
affects their children and who they 
think they are. 

Some take a political stance, such 
as Sergio Majorga, who insists that 
“when more white people become 
sick, they're gonna start doing some- 
thing.” 

Others don’t see the prejudice 
against AIDS victims as racially 
motivated, but agree that it exists. 
Mary, formerly a highly paid pro- 
fessional, says, “I’ve had people say, 
“But you're such a nice girl!” She 
could not understand what nice- 
ness had to do with living with a 
disease. 

And it’s difficult not to be 
shocked when sitting down before 
Anya, a very articulate young 
woman who was diagnosed as HIV 
positive the summer before her last 
year in college. She speaks about 
discussing it with her sister, and 
wanting her “mommy and daddy” 
desperately but not wanting to tell 
them. Asa college woman, it is im- 
possible not to feel vulnerable, too. 


FACTS ABOUT AIDS AND HIV 


“Up to 24 million adults have been infected with the HIV virus and at least 4 million 


have died from it. 


“]-There are an estimated 300 million new cases of sexually transmitted dis- 
eases each year. 


The majority of newly infected adults are under 25 years old. 


Worldwide, between 75 and 85 of every 100 HIV infections in adults have been trans- 
mitted through unprotected sexual intercourse. 


*An estimated 8,500 new HIV infections occur around the world each day. 


Source: http://www. care.org 
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Anya was real; she 
was more than a 
number, aname or 
even a picture. 
And in creating 
this exhibit, Dilley 
asserts that most 
AIDS education 
lacks this reality. 
Today, a lot of 
people know more 
about AIDS than 
any other sexually 
transmitted dis- 
ease. Thanks to 
public service ad- 
vertisements, 
film and popular 
culture, many 
people knowhow 
they can and can- 
notacquire the dis- 
ease, some of the 
symptoms as well 





COURTESY OF PROJECT FACE TO FACE 


as the statistics of Sergio Majorga, one of the many masks at the 


AIDS cases. 

While this 
seems a positive 
thing for AIDS awareness, it also 
makes AIDS commonplace and per- 
hapsboring for people who think they 
have heard everything they need to 
know about the disease. 

“This is a country that can’t stand 
reruns and AIDS is a rerun for them. 
They ve started droppingit. Youhear 
very little about it,” Mary C., one of 
the featured survivors, stated. 

Project Face to Face never aims 
to fill you with statistics, preach 
or make you feel sorry for the 
people who have been diagnosed 
with the disease. Instead, the 
project hopes that its participa- 
tors leave understanding that the 
people living with AIDS are not 
unfortunate numbers, but people 
with dreams, lives and feelings. 

Dilley ensures that every location 
for the project includesa station filled 
with note pads and lots of pens and 
pencils. This way, people can leave 
comments about the exhibit on the 
wall—thus encouraging others to ex- 
press themselves, too. 

Yellow pieces of paper wallpa- 
pered one wall of the AMR Multi- 


Project Face to Face exhibit held last week in 
AMRI, said that “when more white people become 


purpose room. Some spectators 
wrote song lyrics, some added 
catch phrases about AIDS, others 
wrote to personal faces that 
touched them; all of them gushed 
about how much they enjoyed the 
presentation. 

“[It’s] an excellent exhibit,” Elise 
Cummings wrote, “that does bring 
you face to face with the faces with 
AIDS. Buddy was especially touch- 
ing, because I know that he did not 
have a choice in his diagnosis.” 

Buddy is a young man of 
around ten years of age. His mask 
stands out among all the adult 
faces. When asked what makes 
him cry, he hesitatingly replies 
that his cat, Funny Face, died re- 
cently. By the time he starts talking 
about kite-flying, though, the sad- 
ness leaves his voice, and, emotion- 
ally, he seems almost completely un- 
affected by the disease. It gives the 
viewer an entirely new perspective 
on the issue of AIDS andits victims. 

One participator wrote: “Defi- 
nitely a way to keep life in perspec- 
tive. What an amazing idea!” 





_ Say Anything: poet Allen Grossman 


- JHU English professor and noted poet speaks his mind on bikes, pots and Mosstmo 
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BY YOUNG CHANG 
News-Letter Staff 


Poet Allen Grossman is lectur- 
ing, andhis profile is black against a 
bright white overhead light. His 
head is tilted upwards as he points 
to line five of a poem, and for a 
smoment he is the subject of a por- 
trait. The expansive forehead leads 
into a receding hairline, and the 
round nose is long and bespec- 


tacled. His mid-neck, white-gray 
.tendrils are swept back his head, as 


if windblown, but they are not 
tucked behind his ears. The small 
mouth opens and closes rapidly as 
‘he speaks. It is a moment of acci- 
dental reflection. It is an unwitting 
portrait of an artist. 

! And like an antiquated portrait, 
Grossman is a man with a sense of 
the old-fashioned about him. He 
does a slow but subtle bow when 
saying hello. He tells me to “indi- 
cate myself’ on his office hours time 









sheet rather than “sign up.” He 
chants Sir Patrick Spens during lec- 
ture and takes us all back to when it 
was first sung. 

Aprofessor of poetry in the Hopkins 
English Department, Grossman 
“deeplyloves” hisstudentsand “deeply 
loves” teaching here. “The students 
have been very kind to me,” he says. “I 
should teach here as long as I can... as 
long as nature permits... if 1 don’t fall 
off my bicycle.” 

Many have seen him ride across 
campus. The bike is his mode of 
transport to and from work, but 
Grossman has a few riding skills to 
still master. “It’s so much easier to 
ride the bike because it’s downhill 
most of the way,” he says. “That 
would mean it’s uphill going back, 
but I’m working on it,” he laughs 
with a deep grunt. “The ideal state 
of affairs would be that it was down- 
hill both ways, but I haven’t gotten 
that far yet.” 

But the bike is not the simple, old- 


fashioned two wheeler you would ex- 
pectitto be. Itisabig black mountain 
bike-resembling contraption that is 
kept parked in his office. And like his 
bike, Grossman’s sense of style is not 
always predictable. His Mossimo T- 
shirt emblems peek out between the 
collars of single-breasted suits, and 
his stylish dark gray or checkered 
blazers alternate sometimes with even 
a baggy white denim jacket. It is a 
very clean white that isn’t yet tar- 
nished with wear, one that accentu- 
ates the white in his hair. 

“My wife gives me a lot of 
Mossimo T-shirts,” he says. Wife 
Judith Grossman, formerly a pro- 
fessor at The University of Califor- 
nia at Irvine and now a professor at 
Hopkins, is also a writer. Married 
for more than thirty years, the two 
have five children. Jonathan is a la- 
bor organizer; Adam, a musician; 
Bathsheba, a sculptor; Lev, a novel- 
ist for Time Warner; and Austin, a 


> 


game maker for Steven Spielberg’s 
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Dreamworks. 
“So they’re all adults? They’re all 
old?” I ask. . 
“Real old. We’re all old,” he says. 


Shazam 


Born in 1932 and a Minneapolis, 
Minnesota native, Grossman re- 
ceived his B.A. and M.A. at Harvard 
University, and his Ph.D. from 
Brandeis. He remained at Brandeis 
to teach for thirty-five years, and dur- 
ing his stay was named the Paul E. 
Prosswimer Professor of Poetry. In 
1991, Grossman arrived at Hopkins 
as the Andrew W. Mellon Professor 
in the Humanities. 

Iaskhim to tell me about his child- 
hood. He replies, “Why in the world 
would you want to know about my 
childhood? Even J am not interested 


i<¢ 


e seems like a very 
intelligent man... so 
intelligent he seems 
unapproachable, you 
know? But when you 
talk to him, he’s so 


down to earth.” 


—JUNIOR DIANA KIM, ON 
PROFESSOR ALLEN GROSSMAN 


in my childhood.” But according to 
Gary Robert’s entry in the Dictionary 
of Literary Biography 193, 
Grossman’s experiences on farms and 
in rural society during his youth have 
influenced what he calls his “pasto- 
ral” poetry. 

- Having published eight books of 
poetry and 4 volumes of prose, 
Grossman’s latest work is being re- 
leased through the Web. “I’ve only 
got a small part of it on the Web, 
partly because I don’t know how to 
put things on the Web, though my 
daughter does it forme... A poetkeeps 
writing books, because that’s what 
they're supposed to do.” 

There is also a “big poem” cur- 
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Woes of an Arts 
and Crafts major 


have a pile of work the size of 
Chevy Chase’s afro in Fletch 
staring at me. With Spring 
Break so close, Ijust can’t bring 
myself to deal with it. All we 
put up with is a relentless bombard- 
ment of work. 
But that’s how it goes as an Arts 


TOMGUTTING 
From the Gutt 


and Sciences major. All right, engi- 
neers, you can stop laughing anytime 
now. I’m serious. There’s more to my 
life as a Writing Seminars major than 
four-day weekends. 

It’s true that I don’t have to worry 
to death about next week’s Orgo test, 
and I don’t need to know what a hy- 
perbolic function is, but to say that 
I’m studying “Arts and Crafts” isn’t 
fair, either. I haven’t noticed any 
“crafts” classes at all, which is prob- 
ably a good thing, because I wouldn’t 
be able to make a pot or wicker bas- 
ket or anything like that. 

Itmight be news to many Hopkins 
students, but 
even I, a Writing 
Sems major, do 
work. Let’s look 
at a typical week 
for me. 

Monday 
mornings are 
pure hell be- 
cause I’ve got to 
wake up at8a.m. 





You can only watch 
Too Hot For TV so 
many times before you 
get your fill of TNA (by 


Gatehouse and annoy my editors for 
a couple hours. By the time I come 
home again, I’m ready to crash, but 
stay up until atleast one thinking about 
the homework I could be doing. 

Wednesdays are no better. It’s 
so hard to wake up to my alarm in 
the morning, and by hump day I'm 
ready to beat it into submission with 
a sledgehammer when it goes off. 
After being roused out of bed by 
Satan, I stay in class until three 
again. Are you taking Arts and 
Crafts seriously now, baby? 

But at 3 p.m. Wednesday, it’s all 
good. The weekend is here, and I can 
just sit back and relax for four days. 
It’s notall fun and drinking games for 
the long weekend, though. I’ve got a 
mad amount of work to do during 
that time. 

In a typical week, my homework 
takes up all my time Thursday and 
Friday. I’ve got about 400 pages of 
reading to do and usually two or 
three papers to write. And nothing 
is more important than making sure 
I spend adequate time writing the 
most objective, accurate and well- 
researched column I can for all the 
News-Letter 
readers. 

So with all that 
bearing down on 
me, the only free 
time I have is all 
day Saturday and 
most of Sunday. 
Since I’m in class 
or doing work so 
much, how am I 


It’salmostcrimi- supposed to keep 
nally ridiculous. . ee led up with all the lat- 
But I deal with it which I mean, tits n est developments 
and spendall day on the Jerry 


until 3 p.m. in 
classes. As if that 
isn’t bad 
enough, I’m convinced that the guy 
who makes room assignments is an 
engineer specifically trying to make 
my life hell because I have to walk 
from Schaffer to Bloomberg and back 
to Schaffer. It’s incredibly difficult to 
make that Herculean trek, especially 
because I haven’t done this much 
moving about since recess in grade 
school. 

Atleast I getan hour to eachlunch, 
though. So I shouldn’t really com- 
plain. But by the end of the day, ’'m 
totally drained and don’t even have 
the strength to watch the day’s re- 
runs of The Simpsons, which should 
be considered hazing on the part of 
the university. 

Tuesdays only get worse. I feellike 
I’m in my personal Groundhog Day 
because I have an identical schedule 
on Monday and Tuesday this semes- 
ter. The only difference is that I don’t 
have to find creative ways to blow off 
stupid people I knew in high school 
like Bill Murray did. 

By 4 p.m. on Tuesday, the realiza- 
tion of sleep deprivation really sets 
in. I feellike I’m one of the zombies in 
Thriller. But I suck it up and find 
some energy to walk down to the 


rently on the Web called “Shazam,” 
or “Shazam,” as Grossman says it. 
“Do you know what Shazam is?” he 
asks. I shake my head. “You don’t 
read comic books,” he says, laughing. 
“Shazam is a wizard in a comic book 
called Captain Marvel. | can see how 
ll have to change the title... no one’s 
ever heard of Shazam, but in any case, 
that poem called ‘Shazam’ gives you 
17 stanzas.” 

I quickly try to reassure him that 
Iam naturally ignorant about com- 
ics, and he says, “I understand... I 
can see it’s just dropped out of 
everybody’s life.” 

There is another book soon to be 
released titled Poetry and Hard 
Problems, also the title of a seminar 
he is currently giving. “It deals with 
the particular purpose, the purpo- 
siveness and intentionality in po- 
etry, which leads poets to deal with 
hard cultural problems... but the 
particular focus is on these prob- 
lems as defined by philosophy. My 
view is the adjacency between the 
kinds of problems philosophers find 
and the kinds of problems poets 
find. In other words, philosophers 
and poets see the same problems of 
the world and they do different 
things about them.” 

Graduate students call this style 
of speech “Grossmanspeak.” 


Old pots and clumsy 
undergrads 


é 


Grossman first scoffsaslaskabout — 


his hobbies. Halfway through our in- 


ass-kicking”). 


Springer Show in 
only two days? 
They hardly put 
any clips on the Internet, and you can 
only watch Too Hot For TV so many 
times before you get your fill of TNA . 
(by which I mean, “tits ‘n’ ass-kick- 
ing”). 

I know that everyone in the engi- 
neering school can relate to this. And 
there are many other similarities be- 
tween us as well, which is what we 
should be concentrating on rathe 
than the differences. 

For example, is there anything 
worse than four credit classes? I hate 
them as much as a sundae with no 
cherry on top. I’m taking German 
this semester, and that’s a four credit 
class. There’s no difference between 
15 or 16 credits in a semester for me. 
So Id be perfectly content to take the 
15 credits and forget about the extra 
one, which goes to time spent at the 
Language Lab. 

Anybody in the sciences can agree 
with me on that. Who needs the extra 
credit foralab?I’lltakemy 15and getan 
extra three hours of sleep every week. 

Speaking of extra sleep, I think Pll 
just get into bed and forget all about 
the work that’s sitting on my desk. I 
think we Arts and Crafts majors have 
earned a little break. 
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“My wife gives me a lot 


of Mossimo T-shirts.” ® 


—PROFESSOR ALLEN 
GROSSMAN, 


See A SE RIT Sd 
terview, though, he changes the sub- 
ject and says, “Actually, now that you 
mention it, I actually have a hobby.” 
He is semi-squinting in disbelief of 
this realization and continues, “It 
just occurred to me that I did, but I 
collect archaic ceramics—old pots,” 

What does he do with them? 

“T just sit and stare at them.” 

Three walls of his office are wallpa- 
pered with books, and above one of 
his bookshelves sits a big gray ceramic 
pot. “That's not a very old pot,” he 
says, pointing. “Some of the pots 
have are very old... as old as 500 
years... and I have some prehistorit ' 
Chinese pots.” Grossman doesn’tkeé 
any other pots in his office, though, 
because “one doesn’t want to imperil 
undergraduates,” whom he cal 
“clumsy... and I mean that as a clas p 
he says. | 

As much as Grossman loves his 
students, his students seem to love 
him even more. “I guess... 1 guess 
took a while to get used to his ver 
eccentric lectures, but they’re just s 
interesting,” said junior Diana Kim, | 
an advisee of Grossman’s, “He seems 
like | Nats intelligent man... so intelli 
gent he seems unapproac ¢ 
know? But when von tal oe he’s 
so down to earth,” a 

Senior Nicole Dow 

Continued Pa 
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Confessions of a Terrace love 


Underclassmen seem to see Wolman as hipper than Terrace, but which is really better? 


ast year, when I realized 

I'd be living in Wolman 

Hall, I was actually a 
l i t t | e 

excited about having a 

dining hall in the lobby. 
What a great idea to never have to 
get wet or cold on my way to eat. 
And I wouldn’t have to cook, ei- 
ther. Besides, it was Wolman: the 
good cafeteria. 

At least that’s what I thought, 
anyway. 

See, as a freshman, I rarely 
wanted to make the trek over to 
Wolman for dinner when Terrace 
Court Café beckoned from just a 
few short steps away from the 
dorms. It was a such a hassle to 
walk over to Wolman when it 
rained, which, as you know, 
means pretty much every day of 
the week here in Baltimore. 





But Wolman always seemed 
better—more rooms, brighter 
scenery, and even a taco bar from 
time to time. Honestly, I never 
loathed eating at Terrace, but, by 
God, I envied those sophomores 


SARABILLARD 


Eat this! 


in Wolman Hall. 

Now, as a sophomore who eats 
regularly at Wolman out of pure 
convenience, I can safely ask, what 
the hell was I thinking? It’s em- 
barrassing to look back on the 
whole situation, much less write 
it down. Call it personal prefer- 
ence, if you will, but the Wolman 
dining hall is not at all what I re- 
member from last year. I can never 





find anything that interests me, 
and | inevitably leave unsatisfied. 
In fact, from time to time, when 
I can actually feel the cold noodles 
and warm milk on my tray sneer- 
ing at me, I miss Terrace. Yeah, 
you heard me: I miss Terrace. 
With a cafeteria just down- 
stairs, I never have the willpower 
to walk over to the mostly-fresh- 
man attended dining hall in the 
AMRs. ; 
Okay, truthfully, I wouldn’t 
dare reveal my secret desire to eat 
in the “low” cafeteria. I mean, 
what would people say? But I keep 
hearing the rumors: “Terrace is 
better this year” and “You should 
see the new stuff they have over 
there.” My heart sinks. 
And some freshmen do not 
make it any easier for me, since 
they insist that Terrace really has 


eee 
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The dessert stationis one of Wolman Station’s most popular features. Do the puddings and pies make Wolman 
better than Terrace? Or is it some other quality? Maybe it’s the fact that you can eat outside when it’s warm. 


Happy Spring 
Break, everybody! 
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- The News-Letter will resume 
publication on March 26, 1998. 





Interview with the Fratwrangler 
The News-Letter speaks with Dorado Kinney, Hopkins advisor on Greek affairs : 


BY ALLAN MASSIE 
News-Letter Staff 


Two years ago, Dorado Kinney 
came fresh out of grad school to 
work in Hopkins’ administration. 
In September 1997, he became 
JHU’s Greek Advisor, a liaison be- 
tween Hopkins’ fraternities and so- 
rorities, administration and the 
Charles Village community. Last 
week, the News-Letter interviewed 
him about his job, his background 
with Greek organizations and his 
vision for the role of fraternities 
and sororities in the Hopkins com- 
munity. 

News-Letter: How has it been so 
far, being advisor to the dean and 
working with fraternities? 

Dorado Kinney: | like working 
with fraternities and sororities, even 
thoughit’s very challenging, trying to 
get them to understand some of the 
things that I understand. I believe in 
fraternity and sorority life, and that’s 
the reason why I stick with it. 

N-L: What do you do as Greek 
Advisor; what’s a typical day for 
you? 

DK: Most Mondays are dealing 
with some of the bad things, dealing 
with neighbor complaints and 
things that might have happened 
over the weekend. But for the most 
part, working with the different gov- 
erning bodies, the Panhellenic 
[Council] and IFC [Inter-Fraternity 
Council], working with individual 
organizations on trying to get their 
events to come off without a hitch, 
educational seminars, things like 
that. 

N-L: We just recently finished 
Rush, which is a busy time for frater- 
nities and sororities. What role did 


~ you play in that? 


DK: Helping the groups to orga- 
nize Rush. The women’s Rush is a 
little bit more organized then the 
men’s Rush, but we hada very good 
turnout with the women’s execu- 
tive board. The Panhellenic did a 
lot of the work, so I didn’t have to 
do a whole lot of the work. For the 
men’s Rush, just trying to check 
some of the people’s GPA’s to make 


lot of questions. 
N-L: Tell me alittle bit about your 
college career. ae 
DK: I went to undergrad at Co- 
lumbia University... Tig ah 
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been improving recently. 

Freshman Matthew Scott ad- 
mits that, while he used to eat in 
Wolman a lot last semester, he 
now usually goes to Terrace. “At 
least, this semester,” he reported, 
“They tend to have better food 
than Wolman.” 

Some people claim that if the 
same company makes the food, it 
can’t be different at one dining 
hall, but Scott disagrees. “It prob- 
ably has something to do with 
some of the specialty choices they 
have [now]. Sometimes they 
might have a special Eurobar or 
bread and cheese bar. The little 
section where you make your own 
stuff usually tends to be pretty 





Wolman always 
seemed better—more 
rooms, brighter 
scenery, and even a 
taco bar from time to 
time. By God, I envied 
those sophomores in 
Wolman Hall. 


good.” Terrace even has fresh ba- 
gels these days, Scott said. 

If you like to stick to more of a 
routine, though, Wolman might 
be more your style. When asked 
why she prefers Wolman to Ter- 
race, Serena Leung, asophomore, 
replied, “They have standard 
things there all the time-and that’s 
what I eat.” 

Not everyone takes sides on the 
issue of dining hall superiority 
this easily. Some students, like 





N-L: Were you in a fraternity 
there? 

DK: Yes, I’m a member of Omega 
Psi Phi. . ; 

N-L: How did that affect your life 
at Columbia? 

DK: It was very interesting, be- 
cause, Columbia being a nice urban 
city [environment], you don’t have 
that actual campus. Our chapter was 
a chapter that comprised the whole 
city, the whole five boroughs. That 
opened me up to a lot of new expe- 
riences in just dealing with New 
York City. 

N-L: How did you become inter- 
ested in Hopkins, how did you get 
here? 

DK: While I was doing my master’s 
at Syracuse, I was working in Greek 
affairs there. Right around the same 
time that I graduated, this position 
became available. Through a profes- 
sional conference, I found out about 
résumés being submitted for this po- 


| sureeverybody was uptostandards, sition. I submitted a résumé, and 
things oF that nature. Answering a ti ; 


t’s how I [got here], 


N-L: How do you perceive college — 


differently, now that you’ve gotten to 
see it from the other side, as an ad- 
ministrator? 






os 
Pies 


Afreshman ponders the pizza options at Terrace Court. How doweknow, 
it’s a freshman? Because sophomores wouldn't be caught dead here. , ;, 


sophomore Aaron Brick, just de- 
nounce the entire debate. 
“They're the same, and they’re 
both awful,” he spat out. “It’s the 
same food. They don’t spend more 
money [on one place]. They don’t 
hire a different kind of worker. 
There’s no difference, except at 





Hey, if you like 
Terrace, don't be 
ashamed. There are 


more like you. 


Wolman you can eat outside.” 
When asked where he eats, 
Brick responded, “I usually go to 
Levering.” 
So, after a little investigation, I 
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bit—they’re the same rules that I had 
to experience, but they’re different 
rules now that I’m on the other side of 
the rules... Being an administrator 
now, when I was recently an under- 
graduate, not that long ago, I can see 
a lot of the rules—and why they’re 
necessary now—that I didn’t see 
when I was an undergrad. Most of the 
rules that are there are there for a 
reason. 

N-L: What kind of role do the fra- 
ternities and sororities play in the 
Hopkins community? How do you 
see them benefitting Hopkins? 

DK: | think they add a lot to the 
social atmosphere of the campus. I 
think that’s the role that they’ve 
adapted to over the years, even though 
that might have not been their initial 
role upon being established here at 
Hopkins. I think that’stherolethey’ve 
kind of slid into. 

And that’s not to say that that’s a 
bad thing, but I think that they need 
to get back to some of the things that 
they were founded for, also, not just 
for social [roles]. 

N-L: In the past few years, in my — 
career at Hopkins, I know that there 


ninistr 4 __ have been controversies involvin: 
DK: The rules, now, are a little - 


Greek life in terms of alcohol viola- 


ide obline 
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rently are meeting their needs. So! 4 
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realized it’s not a matter of im-' 
proving one or either dining hall,” 
really. Some people like the regu- 
larity of Wolman, others want the! 
specialties of Terrace and those’ 
left over prefer to eat elsewhere?! 
While asking around, I heard ‘a 
lot of complaints, but they weré! 
rarely about the same thing. ~ 1) 

Maybe there’s just no way to! 
please everybody, since every-* 
body wants something different’ 
And, maybe one dining hall is not! 
really better than the other—nét® 
because they’re both horrible, bat? 
because they offer different kinds’ 
of options. 3 

Hey, if you like Terrace, don’t, 
be ashamed. There are more like 
you. ye 

Now, if only I could gathér‘ 
enough courage, and motivation,’ 
to walk over to Terrace myself.’ 
That bread and cheese bar does’ 


not sound half bad. : 4 


tion, hazing, noise complaints and 
things like that. What do you thinkisg 
the best way to minimize problems 
like that? 

DK: The ideal situation wouldbea 
Greek Row. If we had one of those, 
similar to what other institutions, 
have, I think that would cut down on, 
some of theneighbor complaints, and; 
maybe some of the other social viola-,, 
tions that we have. It would be a lot. 
easier to monitor ifall the houses were, 
in close proximity to one another. , ,, 

But, other than that, I think we just, 
have to keep pounding away [at] edu- 
cation, in hope that the organizations" 
themselves, and their new membets, 
each year, come around to realizing 
that we can’t operate in an Animal 
House mentality. S 

N-L: As far as a Greek Row, is that, 
something that you see as an actual\ 
possibility for the next few years, or is 
that just more of a dream? RI 

DK: Right now, I would like to say . 
that it’s probably more of a dream, 
but I'm hoping that the university( 
will come on board and try. to back- ; 
that eventually. sar 

N-L: In the past few years, — 
there’s been a growing number of, 
special-interest fraternities. I know, : 
at Hopkins we have the Asian so-)_ 
rority, the Asian fraternity, the Af; 
rican American fraternal organizaz, 
tion, and then there’s the citywid 
gay fraternity. How do these orga) 
nizations differ from other Greek, 
organizations? ~ Ato: 

DK: Basically, I think they’re_ 
all necessary. Just about eve 
[Greek] organization, upon its 
founding, had its own little slant)| 
or had its own little angle to cam-\|_ 
pus life. I know a lot of the his-\|" 
torically African American orga 
nizations were founded because 
they were excluded from other ot 
ganizations... — oe 

The Asian fraternity might not}, 
have had to deal with that as much!) 
because they were founded in like:| 
the eighties or the nineties, wheres) 
there might have been... some in- 
clusive attitudes then, but the 
weren't necessarily having theit 
needs met by those organizations. 

Pretty much that’s where every 
group comes from, is not feeling, 
that the groups that are there cur~ 
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Who ya gonna call? Germbusters! 


Proteins, mutagens, and exonucleases receive wild applause on Shriver stage 


BY ALLAN MASSIE 
News-Letter Staff 


The students filed into the halland 
took their seats. The day’s lesson was 
about to begin. 

, In front, an instructor started 
the class. 

*. “Lookat me, everybody! I’mapro- 
tein! Can anybody say protein?” 
+’ “PROTEIN!!!” 

, The students were hundreds of 
Baltimore City elementary school 
children packing Shriver hall last 
Thursday morning, and the teachers 
were the Germbusters, a new student 
group formed to teach kids about bi- 
ology through stories and plays. The 
day’s lesson included super soakers, 
purple hair, a “special police force,” 
and a psychedelic cell nucleus filling 
the Shriver stage. 

Last Thursday’s performance of 
The Mystery of DNA marked the 
Germbusters’ Hopkins debut, and 
was the climax of an effort begun in 
the fall of 1997. The Mystery of DNA 
introduced kids to the workings of 
cell nuclei. 

The play began with Watson, 
played by freshman George C. Wu, 
bemoaning his hair, which had mys- 
teriously turned purple. On the 
Shriver Stage in front ofa closed cur- 
tain, Watson, along with Crickett 
(freshman Heather Whitehead), De- 
tective Bio L. Geeves (junior Chris 
Anderson), traveled inside Watson’s 
body to track down the root of the 
problem. Their questled them to meet 
aperky tRNA (Stacey Cozewith) ina 
chefs hat making proteins, who told 
them to find “Boss DNA,” who 
guarded a “secret [genetic] code.” 

. Thecurtain partedtoreveal DNA’s 
lair, a huge, colorful cell nucleus fill- 
ing the stage with vibrant pink, green, 
yellow, orange and blue. DNA (fresh- 
man Kathy Kim) explained how the 
code worked: G (sophomore Stephen 
Liu) binding to C (senior Mike Chan, 
who had one of the morning’s best 
lines: “What’s up, G?”) and A (senior 
Kathy Ma) binding to T (senior Khan 
Nguyen). 

That’s when the Mutagens burst 
in,-dressed all in black and packing 
super soakers. Cackling, they messed 
up the code, forcing DNA’s chemi- 
cals to bind wrongly. The children in 


Continued from Page B3 


think he’s an excellent professor, 
actually, and he’s probably the 
hardest person to get an interview 
with... he’s the first professor who 
actually got me out of the habit of 
throwing everything away and 
starting over. He taught me how 
to fix my errors instead of start- 





His occasional smiles 
and bursts of 

laughter —half grunt, 
half guffaw—also keep 
the students intrigued. 





ing from scratch.” 
_-. * Abundant awards attest not only 
- _ to his brilliance as a poet, but as a 
professor. He is the recipient of the 
Garrison Award for Poetry, the Prize 
~ ofthe American Academy of Poetry, 
- the Golden Rose of the New England 
_- Poetry Club, three Pushcart Prizes, 
~.- thé Witter Bynner Prize for Poetry of 
- - the American Academy and Institute 
of Artand Letters, a Guggenheim, the 
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Hopkins Germbustersperform The Mystery of DNA to teach kids about cell nuclei. 


the audience watched as Master Mu- 
tagen (senior Claudine Murat) 
sneered, “This is only the beginning 
of my evil reign! Hahahahaha!” 

After the Mutagens completed 
their nefarious deeds and fled, the 
Exonucleases stormed in, a “special 
police force” looking for Mutagens. 
As they diligently patrolled the front 
of the stage, the Mutagens crept in 
behind them. The kids went crazy. 
“Behind you! Turn around!” audi- 
ence members shouted. 

As the Mutagens and the Exonu- 
cleases pranced around the stage, 
advancing toward the inevitable cap- 
ture, the enthusiastic catcalls from 
the kids in their chairs threatened to 
drown out the actors’ voices. 

Eventually, the Exonucleases dis- 
covered and conquered the Mu- 
tagens, restoring the DNA code to 
normal. Of course, the tainted DNA 
was the secret of Watson’s purple 
hair, so he reappeared at the end of 
the play with his head restored to 
normal. 

The kids wildly applauded the ac- 
tors at the end, and dozens squirmed 
in their seats, hands straining in the 





Grossman’s goals 


A.B. Cohen Award for Teaching at 
Brandeis and a host of others. He has 
been named the CASE Massachusetts 
State Professor of the Year as well as 
National Gold Medalist, and has been 
elected Fellow of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences. 

Grossman ’slectures are active. His 
voice is deep, asifthe soundsaretruly 
rising from his gut, and tones rise and 
fall as the arms flail. They fly up and 
down, side to side, and often his some- 
times ill-fitting blazer rides up his 
stomach and stays. Grossman never 
appears conscious of this, though, and 
his jacket always makes its way back 
down without him having to tug atit. 
His occasional smiles and bursts of 
laughter—half grunt, half guffaw— 
also keep the students intrigued. 

As the interview nears an end, I 
ask hima final question. “Whatis one 
thing that you haven’t yet done in 
your life that you would like to do?” 
Without a second of thought or hesi- 
tation, he answers in his low, quiet 
tone, “Write a good poem. That’s 
what I would like to do, and maybe I 
shall yet doit. [would really like to get 
quite goodatit. I... (laughs)... haven’t 
done that yet.” 

I suggest to him that he must behis 
own worst critic. He laughs at the 
apparent error of my words, and tells 
me I have no idea. 


air, when a question-and-answer pe- 
riod was announced. 

Many of the kids’ questions indi- 
cated that they had understood the 
weighty, if interesting, biology les- 
son. “Isit possible that DNA wouldn’t 
have all four chemicals?” asked one. 

“Do mutagens always change your 
body?” 

“When you say mRNA, it stands 
for messenger. Does tRNA stand for 
anything?” 

“Yes, it stands for transfer,” re- 
plied an impressed Germbuster. 

“How many kinds of proteins are 
there?” asked one child. 

“DNA, how many proteins are 
there?” asked Wu, working the audi- 
ence as Watson. 

“Oh, so many!” Kim’s DNA re- 
plied. “Thousands!” 

“Millions!” chimed in a Mutagen. 

Other questions were less likely to 
be addressed in a typical biology les- 
son. “How did Watson go inside his 
whole body?” one youngster asked. 

“Well, you know, like the magic 
school bus and stuff,” answered a be- 
mused Wu. 

“Since DNA is in purple [Kim’s 
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costume], are all the DNAs in every- 
body purple?” asked another kid. 

“No, we just picked that color,” 
answered the Germbusters. 

The Germbusters’ announcement 
at the end, “on the way out, we have 
some special Germbusters balloons 
we'd like to give you,” brought the 
house down. 

Although the audience showed 
more enthusiasm for balloons than 
biology, some kids from Gwendolyn 
Reed’s class said in interviews after- 
wards that they enjoyed the event. “I 
liked when DNA came,” said 
Trayvon. His classmate Davon said 
his favorite part was when “the ones 
in the black came down here run- 
ning,” and added, “I liked it when 
people squirted the guns.” When 
asked what he learned about DNA, 
John said “I learned that it can come 
in your body and do different things 
to your body.” 

The kids’ delight with the 


Germbusters seemed to extend be- 


yond the chance for a field trip; as 
they filed out of Shriver, kids clus- 
tered around DNA, Crickett and 
mRNA for autographs. 
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Freshman Talent Show 


BY EVA CHEN 
News-Letter Staff 


The words “freshmen talent” are 
notan oxymoron. With the intention 
of disproving this popular upperclass- 
man belief in mind, the class officers 
of the Class of 2001 spent months 
planning the Freshmen Class Talent 
Show. The efforts culminated last Sat- 
urday, when over two hundred stu- 
dents gathered to watch their friends 
perform in various acts ranging from 
classical piano to stand-up comedy 
to modern dancing. 

The show, held in Arellano The- 
ater, was hosted by Freshmen Class 
Vice President Kara Wiardand Fresh- 
men Representative Eva Chen. Wiard 
said of the show “I’m really glad it 
went sosmoothly—this showcase was 
something that I had planned to do 
since coming into office in the fall.” 
The show opened with the introduc- 
tion of the judges panel, which was 
composed of Dean Benedict (Dean of 
Homewood Student Affairs), Mat- 
thew E. Scherneke ( current Student 
Council President) and Zack Pack 
(Student Council President-elect). 
And while the ’01 Officers did ardu- 
ously strive to have a woman on the 
judges’ panel (Mama Vice was unfor- 
tunately on duty), things were ame- 
liorated when Wiard jokingly de- 
clared that Pack could be thehonorary 
woman. 

The first act, an energizing perfor- 
mance by the TwoShort Dance 
Group, quickly captured the 
audience’s attention, as Nicole Forel 
and Satra Browne of Building B per- 
formed modern dance to a mix of 
contemporary music. Following their 
act was the first of many short perfor- 
mances by Senior Ron Mendelow. 
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edna 
synch to Michael 





Jackson... he was 
Michael Jackson.” 


—HARISH MANYAM 


Mendelow, who delivered stand-up 
comedy a la Stephen Wright, spoke 
lines such as “I bought some batter- 
ies... but they weren’t included... soI 
had to buy them again...” and “For 
my birthday I got a humidifier and a 
dehumidifier... | put them inthe same 
room and let them fight it out...” with 
a characteristic deadpan face. 

A shortskit performed bythe MC’s 
spoofing the lifestyles at Harvard, 
Princeton, Stanford and other uni- 
versities followed, which worked to 
rally the school spirit of the students 
in attendance. Mike Boylan and Judd 
Antin of Gildersleeve, a guitar and 
voice accompaniment duo, per- 
formed next. Their rendition of the 
Allman Brothers’ “Melissa” and Mar- 
tin Sexton’s “Glorybound” had the 
audience calling for an encore. For 
the next act, Saiful Hannan, hailing 
from Building A, did a dead accurate 
impression of Michael Jackson (com- 
plete with moonwalking and crotch- 
grabbing) to the tune of “Billie Jean” 
that even had Freshmen Class Presi- 
dent Harish Manyam impressed. 


Manyan later said: “he didn’t just lip- 
synch to Michael Jackson... he was 
Michael Jackson.” Hannan received 
the third prize of fifty dollars. ; 

Following Hannan was the magic 
of Dave Schwartz, also from Building 
B, who confounded with the audi- 
ence with a trick that began with the 
burning of a horrified audience 
member’s twenty-dollar bill and 
ended with the procuring of the same 
burnt bill intact (the serial numbers 
niatched) from a Jell-o mold. Need- 
less to say, this trick elicited many 
gasps anda few four letter words from 
the previously skeptical audience who 
enthusiastically applauded Schwartz. 
After Schwartz, Mendelow returned 
for another stint with the audience, 
amusing them with lines such as “I 
spilled Spot Remover on my dog... 
Nowhe’s gone....” and “If you're not 
part of the solution, you're part of the 
precipitate...” For the last act of the 
first half, Jamie Franco played a stir- 
ring piece by Debussy. 

Guinness Premium, a band de- 
scribed by its members as “an eclectic 
sound geared towards blues” rocked 
the house after the intermission with 
spirited performances of “Reality 
Flush,” “Deepest” and “Sweetest 
Thing”. The band, whose earthy ar- 
rangements used instruments includ- 
ing the violin, guitar and drums, re- 
ceived the one hundred dollar second 
prize. Following Guinness Premium 
was another dance number, albeit 180 
degrees different from the first one. 
Julie Lynch, a resident of Gildersleeve, 
danced en pointe (on toe, for those 
not fluent in ballet) to music from the 
“Nutcracker Suite.” 

Kobie Bowles, who had just re- 
turned from the successful lacrosse 
game, was a last minute addition to 
the show, as he sang R. Kelly’s “I Be- 
lieve I Can Fly” unaccompanied. 
While the setup for the final act pro- 
ceeded, Mendelow came out one last 
time to entertain the audience, this 
time using anecdotes such as “One 
day, when I came home from work, I 
accidentally put my car key in the 
door of my apartment building... I 
turned it... and the whole building 
started up....SoI droveitaround....A 
policeman stopped me for going to 
fast... He said, “Where do you live?’... 
I said, ‘Right here’... Then I drove my 
building onto the middle of a high- 
way, and I ran outside, and told all of 
the cars to get out of my driveway...” 
to divert the audience as the techies 
(Steven Chang—Class of ’01 Social 
Chair, Ramesh Singa—Class of ‘01 
Secretary-Treasurer, Saketh 
Gundapalli—Class of ’01 Rep., and 
Anne Jefferson—Class of ’01 Rep.) 
set the stage for the Sixth Dimension. 

The Sixth Dimension, a sax quar- 
tet with members Alan Greene, Anton 
Ware, Ashik Mohan, Eric Kauland, 
Kevin Myrie and Doug Keen, played 
“Taking A Chance On Love” by Duke 
& LaTouche, “When I’m Sixty Four” 
by the Beatles and “Blue Monk” by 
Williams & Theolonius Monk. The 
Sixth Dimension Quartet was 
awarded the one hundred and fifty 
dollar first prize. 

The Freshmen Class Talent Show 
was a success for both the audience, 
who seemingly enjoyed the variety of 
acts immensely, and the participants. 
Plans are in the works for another 
talent show next year. 
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BY KARI ROSENTHAL 
News-Letter Staff 


It’s that time of year again. The 
time when buxom starlets with per- 
fect hair and hunky beefcakes with 
sparkling teeth get all dolled up to 
shmooze with the Hollywood big- 
wigs. It’s Oscar time. 

It’s the time of the year when ey- 
eryone and his mom has an Oscar 
pick list. Well, always one to jump 
on the bandwagon, here are my 
guesses for who will win the Acad- 
emy Awards along with my personal 
faves (my mom’s still deciding): 


BEST PICTURE 

Nominees: As Good As It Gets, 
The Full Monty, Good Will Hunting, 
L.A.Confidential, Titanic. 

Who Should Win: In the most 
highly competitive Oscar race in 
years, something miraculous hap- 





F PHOTO COURTESY OF TRISTAR PICTURES 


Helen Hunt has a shot at an Oscar for her portrayal of a single mother 


pened: I have seen every single best 
picture nominee, and I love themall. 
Usually, [have seen one or two films, 
and I root for the dark horse (In past 
years I have wanted Beauty and the 
Beast, Babe and Jerry Maguire to 
win). This year, I love every single 
movie: As Good As It Gets for its 
ballsy humor, The Full Monty for its 
British humor, Good Will Hunting 
for its touching drama, L.A. Confi- 
dential for its mystery and incred- 
ible performances, and Titanic, well, 
becauseit’s Titanic. For once, Iwould 
be happy to see any of the movies 
win. However, in keeping with my 
tradition of rooting for the under- 
dog, I would love to see the sexy 
gents in The Full Monty file onto the 
stage on Oscar night for one last strip 
show. 


Who Will Win: Titanic. Hmmm, 
let’s see: An epic romance set in an 
exotic location featuring a dashing 





taising a sick sonin As Good As It Gets. 


‘ 
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hero, a wealthy heroine desperate to 
escape from her boring relationship, 
a forbidden love affair, a tragic end- 
ing, gorgeous costumes, a lovely 
soundtrack, a story told via flash- 
back and rave reviews from practi- 
cally every movie critic. Sound fa- 
miliar? Does The English Patientring 
a bell? 


BEST DIRECTOR 


Nominees: James Cameron of 
Titanic, Peter Cattaneo of The Full 
Monty, Atom Egoyan of The Sweet 
Hereafter, Curtis Hanson of L.A. 
Confidential, Gus Van Sant of Good 
Will Hunting. 

Who Should Win: James 
Cameron. Want to make $200 mil- 
lion look like $500 million? Give it to 
special-effects wizard Cameron, who 
made an amazingly detailed 770-foot 
replica of the 820-foot vessel in or- 
der to make the crash look authen- 
tic. Cameron controlled almost ev- 
ery aspect of the movie, even giving 
up his own salary to keep costs down. 
Plus, he still found time to write the 
script and draw the nude picture of 
Kate Winslet used in the movie. 
Now, that’s what I call artistic vi- 
sion. 

Who Will Win: Cameron. As 
captain of the unsinkable Titanic, 
Cameron deserves to get both the 
statuette and the last laugh. 


BEST ACTOR 

Nominees: Matt Damon in Good 
Will Hunting, Robert Duvall in The 
Apostle, Peter Fonda in Ulee’s Gold, 
Dustin Hoffman in Wag the Dog, 
Jack Nicholson in As Good As It 
Gets. 

Who Should Win: Jack 
Nicholson. How do you make an 
obsessive-compulsive, misogynis- 
tic, bigoted, anti-Semitic, gay- 
bashing romance novelist a lov- 
able character? Simple. Give the 
role to Ja-ack. In the hands of 
Nicholson, Melvin is as endearing 
as he is despicable. And Jack 
Nicholson’s interaction with that 
pint-sized dog provides the best 
human/animal relationship since 
Babe. 

Who Will Win: One clue: 
“Heeeeeere’s Oscar!” 





Expanding minds with Superdrag 


uperdrag’s new CD, Head 
Trip In Every Key, combines 
pop melodies with catchy 
lyrics to produce one hell of a 
sophomore album. Hailing 
from Knoxville, Tennessee, 
Superdrag boasts John Davis on vo- 
tals/guitar, Brandon Fisher on gui- 
Bs Tom Pappas on bass guitar and 
ion Coffey Jr. on drums. 
I saw Superdrag last year at 





letcher’s of Fells Point in what was 
o bean awesome show for the band 
jn presentation, showmanship and 
usical performance. Superdrag 
Feesed in retro 70’s garb, with bass 
layer Tom Pappas sporting a huge 
rown afro and front man John 
avis appearing as a mod John 
ennon from the early 70’s. The 
and came on stage, and leapt into 
a medley of songs containing intri- 
¢ate dual-lead guitar parts and 
houghtful lyrics. Finally, 
uperdrag ended their set with an 
encore of their hit single from 1996, 
*Sucked Out.” If youliked “Sucked 
Out,” then you won't be disap- 
pointed with Head Trip In Every 
ey. 
| My first impression of the al- 
bum was the cover art, which pic- 
tures a 17- or 18-year-old blond 
female who is listening to retro 
headphones, wearing a red and 
pink retro blouse unbuttoned al- 
most to her stomach, and sporting 
heavy blue eyeliner. “If the music 
follows the style of this picture,” I 
hought to myself, “then I’m going 
like this album.” 
| Head Trip In Every Key begins 
with “I’m Expanding My Mind,” 
a song about being receptive to 
new relationships. The song 
opens with the line, “You can get 


me wasted, you’re the one I cut 


° . Ty) 
Music R Us 

and pasted, and you might have 
once existed, but my memories 
are twisted.” Overlaying the 
words is an artsy, clean electric 
guitar riff that is accompanied by 
the gentile, rhythmic strumming 
of an acoustic guitar. I particu- 
larly enjoy this song because it 
directly relates to a situation I’ve 
been in where I didn’t know if I 
should jump into a new relation- 
ship because I had just experi- 
enced the difficulties of breaking 
offa bad one. But enough with my 
commentary; the rest of the al- 
bum is great! 

An especially disturbing song 
on the album is “Annetichrist,” 
which I am convinced is a song 
written about an ex-girlfriend of 
Davis’s named Anne (it must have 
been a pretty bad relationship). 
This song is a slow, rock ballad 
that is reminiscent of Queen’s 
“Bohemian Rhapsody” in the 
sense that the soft acoustic parts 
of both songs are at times attenu- 
ated by loud, distorted guitar. 
Summing up “Annetichrist,” 
Davis sings, “Nullify my time, 
Annetichrist, dead sensation,... 
crazy how my nerves were sev- 
ered... nothing’s cool, nothing 
matters.” Apparently, Davis was 
traumatized by his ex in some way, 
and this wounded feeling com- 
pletely permeates the latter half 
of the song when Davis’s barely 
whispered lyrics are directly at- 
tacked by Brandon Fisher’s elec- 
tric guitar. 

While I liked “Annetichrist,” 


the fifth song on Head Trip In 
Every Key, “Amphetamine,” is my 
favorite work of art. The song is 
filled with dynamics, pop-lounge- 
rock,music chords, catchy violin, 
humable lyrics and most impor- 
tantly—tons of rhyme! Youknow, 
the kind of rhyme all of the time 
that shines like a sore thumb, but 
you can’t help but like it. For ex- 
ample, the chorus states, “Rolling 
with some friends of mine, your 
love is an amphetamine,” not 
once, but over and over in litany 
proportion! Normally, this obvi- 
ous rhyme would be overdone by 
any other alt-rock group in the 
business, but Superdrag pulls of 
this cute fluff in such a way as to 





make me think, “Damn, why can’t 
I come up with stuff like this?” 
The lyrics from “Amphetamine” 
poignantly state in response, 
“You’re the next local superstar, 
take a bow if you get this far.” 
Wow, and I’m not even ready to 
walk out on stage. 

Dave Bauer is the Assistant Station 
Manager at WHSR, 530AM—Johns 
Hopkins Student Radio. 
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Good Will Hunting boasts three of the forerunners for Oscars this year: Robin Williams (Supporting Actor), 
Gus Van Sant (Director), and Matt Damon (Actor). " 


BEST ACTRESS 


Nominees: Helena Bonham 
Carter in The Wings of the Dove, Julie 
Christie in Afterglow, Judi Dench in 
Her Majesty, Mrs. Brown, Helen Hunt 
in As Good As It Gets, Kate Winslet in 
Titanic. 

Who Should Win: Helena 
Bonham Carter. The usuallysubdued 
Brit let loose with her fiery perfor- 
mance in the provocative adaptation 
of the Henry James novel. Bonham 
Carter, perhaps one of the most un- 
derrated and understated young ac- 
tresses from England, deservesailittle 
gold statuette for her extraordinary 
portrayal of the devious schemer Kate 
Croy. Plus, in a year filled with fe- 
male nude scenes, Miss Bonham 
Carter’s daring disrobing takes the 
cake. 

Who Will Win: Hard to say. In 
this highly competitive field, the Os- 
car is up for grabs. If critical acclaim 
is any clue, Helena Bonham Carter 
may get the recognition that she has 
long deserved. But, while Bonham 
Carter has won her share of pre-Os- 
car accolades, so have Helen Hunt, 
Judi Dench and Julie Christie. Looks 
like Winslet is the only one left out in 
the cold. 


BEST SUPPORTING 
ACTOR 


Nominees: Robert Forster in 
Jackie Brown, Anthony Hopkins in 
Amistad, Greg Kinnear in As Good 
As It Gets, Burt Reynolds in Boogie 
Nights, Robin Williams in Good Will 
Hunting. 

Who Should Win: Robin Will- 
iams. Williams has been overlooked 
for so many years while giving excel- 
lent performances in Good Morning 


Vietnam, Dead Poets Society, and 
Aladdin (yes, Aladdin). His portrayal 
as the heartbroken therapist in Hunt- 
ing is quiet and beautiful. And, judg- 
ing from his antics as Christine 
Lahti’s stand-in atthe Golden Globes, 
he would give an interesting accep- 
tance speech. 

Who Will Win: Burt Reynolds. 
Reynolds will walk away with an 
Academy Award mainly because of 





the Dog. 


his sentimental, “comeback kid” 
image. Plus, as an added bonus: 
Reynolds, who fired his agent after 
seeing the screening of Boogie 
Nights, should give the most un- 
comfortable acceptance speech of 
the night: “Ahem, I’d like to thank 
my agent...” 


BEST SUPPORTING AC- 
TRESS 





PHOTO COURTESY OF NEW LINE CINEM 
Burt Reynolds has a good shot at an Oscar for Best Supporting Actor for 
his role in Boogie Nights. 


PHOTO COURTESY OF NEW LINE CINE 
Dustin Hoffman was nominated for a Best Actor Oscar for his role inWat 


} 
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Nominees: Kim Basinger in L.A/0 
Confidential, Joan Cusack in In & 
Out, Minnie Driver in Good will 
Hunting, Julianne Moore in Boogie. 
Nights, Gloria Stuart in Titanic. 34 

Who Should Win: Joan Cusack.s 
Driver's Harvard student was tod" 
bland, Basinger’s blond vixen too” 
vampy, Moore’s porn mistress tog. 
risqué and Stuart’s old lady too.,i; 
well, old. But Cusack’s turn as Keviris 
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' 
Kline’s confused bride-to-be was jug 
right. 14 
Who Will Win: Kim Basinger 
Since L.A. Confidential will be 
steamrolled by a little ship called 
Titanic and was ignored in all the is 
other acting categories, the least the 
Academy can do is award a statu- 
ette to Basinger. While I don’t think 
Basinger is the best of the field, she 
may deserve a nod simply for 
emerging unscathed from My Stems 
mother is an Alien and The Marrp 
ing Man. And it would make Alée 
sooo proud. 


BEST SONG 

Nominees: “Go the Distanc 
from Hercules, “How DoI Live?” fro 
Con Air, “Journey to the Past” frof 
Anastasia, “Miss Misery” from Go 
Will Hunting, “My Heart WillGoO Ni 
from Titanic 5: 

Who Should Win: “MyHeart Wik 
Go On.” Canadian chanteuse Celirte 
Dion shows unusual vocal restrai 
in her lovely performance, and thg 
result is an Enya-esque Irish ballad 
that is by far the best movie theme 0 
the year. Not only does the song cap 
ture the tragedy of Titanic, it also e 23 


the radio, it still makes me sigh. {4 
Who Will Win: “My Heart Wilky 
Go On.” The Academylovestwo pegs 
of songs: those from Disney movie : 
and those from big, epic romance 
That brings us to two movies: H 
cules and Titanic. Disney’s “Go tlle 
Distance”. does not compart 
Previous hits like the Beauty an is 
Beast title song, “Circle of Life” frompy 
The Lion King and “A Whole News: 


te 


World” from Aladdin. Thanks to thes 
cheesy lyrics and Michael B 
annoying vocals, “Go the Distancgt 


won't. 
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Whos 


ean “Puffy” Combs seems 
| to be having some prob- 
lems. See, in 1991, he had a 
show with Heavy D where 
nine people died. I don’t 
ow the details, but I’m guessing it 
wasn’t natural causes. But whatever 
the reason, Puff Daddyhad arranged 
a settlement with eight of the fami- 
fies, but the ninth is holding out. 
Seems good ol’ Puffy, who somehow 
nade lots and lots of money off ofhis 
tipofts of classic songs, is offering the 
nine families a combined total of 
$200,000. So this ninth family is 
(rightfully) ticked off, and we maybe 
Jooking at a court appearance here. 
Well, either that, orhe’ll just have the 
families killed too. 
| Monty Python is back—well, 
kinda. All of the members of the 
troupe except, of course, Graham 
Chapman, who died in 1989 ofthroat 
tancer, appeared together atthe U.S. 
Comedy Arts Festival in Aspen, 
Colorado last Saturday, their first 
appearance togetherin 17 years. They 
announced that they would be going 
na 10-week-long 30th anniversary 
omedy tour next year. They did add 
that Graham Chapman was there 
with them. John Cleese then took out 
an urn and put it on the table... and, 
of course, Terry Gilliam kicked it 
over, and a butler came and swept 
and dust-busted up all of the ashes. 
Those crazy Brits. 

“ Those of us who haven’t been 
keeping up with Superman over the 
past few years should give ourselves 
a.pat on the back. Apparently, he 
now sucks. In fact, he’s now two 
Supermans (Supermen?). Two col- 
ors, entirely different powers. These 
are different, of course, from any of 
the Superman guys who popped up 
after Superman died, and different 
from the guy who came back from 
the dead later on... wow, this is con- 
fusing. Anyway, none of this matters 
thuch, because in April, they’re put- 
Gig out a “Rebirth of Superman” 
issue for the caped guy’s 60th anni- 
vérsaryin comics, and he’llbe back— 
his regular cape, big “S” on his shirt, 
ted and blue colors, the works. And 
HereI nevereven noticed he was gone. 
Brace yourselves, I’m mention- 
img a soap opera. But not just any 
sdap opera: General Hospital. Spe- 
difically, the whole Luke and Laura 
thing. I mean, everyone has heard of 
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Bits & Pieces 


Luke and Laura, but nobody knows 
the storyline. (No, I don’t watch 
soaps, but thank you for your con- 
cern.) See, back in 1979, when some 
of you were barely alive, Luke raped 
Laura. Then Laura fell in love with 
Luke and they ran off and got mar- 
ried. Hey, makes perfect sense, right? 
Well, now, after a February 13 show 
where the new girl, Liz, suffers the 
same fate (without the falling in love 
and marrying part), Lucky (Luke and 
Laura’s son) finds out what hap- 
pened. Well, he knew that his mother 
was raped, he just didn’t know it was 
his father who did it. They are sup- 
posedly going to deal with the issue 
of rape in a slightly better way than 
the scriptwriters in 1979 did. Well, 
they can’t do much worse. 

Mariah Carey and Tommy 
Mottola went to the Dominican Re- 
public for a quickie—a quickie di- 
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It will be safe to go 
back to Broadway, as 
Paul Simon's Capeman 
will be closing, with a 
reputation as a two- 


month-long bomb. 


vorce, thatis. They ve been separated 
for a while, and last Thursday, they 
finally made it official. It must be a 
fairly amicable parting, though, since 
Mottola signed on to continue his 
job heading Sony Music for another 
five years, and Mariah still owes Sony 
a few more albums. 

But wait, that’s not all. Suppos- 
edly, according to The New York Post 
(the one major New York daily that 
hasn’t succumbed to the temptation 
and cost of front-page color), Carey 
then left the DR after the five-minute 
ceremony/procedure/whatever, and 
headed to Tampa Bay to see Derek 
Jeter, her alleged boyfriend. Jeter has 
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Information Session 
7:00 PM, Remsen 1 
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said that he’s never even met Carey, 
but New York tabloids have had them 
all over each other, and the Post says 
that they were spotted leaving the 
stadium arm-in-arm. Whom to be- 
lieve, whom to believe? 

Keep this date on your calendar: 
March 28. That’s the date after which 
it will be safe to go back to Broadway, 
because Paul Simon’s Capeman will 
beclosing, witha reputation asa two- 
month-long bomb. Between being 
critically panned across the board 
(the day after the show opened, The 
New York Times said it was “a mor- 
tally wounded animal,” and the criti- 
cism never stopped) and losing the 
original credited director and chore- 
ographer by the opening day, the 
show never had much luck, except 
for the moderate success of the 
soundtrack. Of course, I think it was 
dumb to expect that people would 
want to seea bunch of strangers sing- 
ing Paul Simon songs, but hey, who 
am I to talk? I never wrote a flop like 
Simon did. 

Liam Gallagher, of Oasis fame, was 
(finally) arrested, for “allegedly” 
head-butting, and breaking the nose 
of, a fan who tried taking his picture 
at a concert in Australia. Gallagher, 
out on bail, says he’s innocent. Sure, 
Liam. I say: it’s about time! 

In other news: Morton Downey 
Jr., a former chain smoker who de- 
veloped cancer in 1996 and has since 
become an antismoking advocate, 
underwent surgery to have his right 
lung removed. It’s a shame that it 
took so long for him to start oppos- 
ing cigarette smoke; here’s to wish- 
ing him luck. Quentin Tarantino 
and Mira Sorvino have broken up 
(amicably) after dating for two 
years. Jodie Foster is pregnant, 
though she’s not releasing any in- 
formation regarding the father or 
anything of the sort; she acknowl- 
edges only that the baby is due in 
September. 

And to close, here’s a funny 
story: Tim Allen is suing a 72-year- 
old retired librarian for $12 mil- 
lion, claiming that the man made 
libelous statements to the National 
Enquirer. What was the awful thing 
that the man said? Seems that he 
told the paper that Allen was 
“bleary-eyed” and “less than cor- 
dial” —after the old man was hit by 
Allen’s car while crossing the street. 














February 24 - 26 
Apartment Tours 
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‘February 24 3:00-5:00 PM 
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your Puff Daddy? |Snipes ain't no Harrison Ford 


Tommy Lee Jones can't pick movies too well, but he sure can act 
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BY KARI ROSENTHAL 
News-Letter Staff 


On today’s episode of “Cooking 
With Money-Hungry Producers”: 
Start with three cups of The Fugi- 
tive, add a tablespoon of Con Air, 
and mix with a dash of Titanic. Ina 
separate bowl, blend a cup of Mis- 
sion: Impossible with three tea- 
spoons of The Big Easy. Add to 
original mixture. Pour into floured 
pan and half bake at 250 degrees. 
Serve lukewarm and garnish witha 
dollop of The River Wild. 

Voila! You’ve got U.S. Marshalls. 

Starring Tommy Lee Jones, Rob- 
ert Downey Jr. and Wesley Snipes, 
U.S. Marshals picks up with Jones’ 
Deputy Sam Gerard on the tail of, 
you guessed it, a fugitive. Sound 
familiar? Yeah, but, wait a second. 
Warner Brothers insists that Mar- 
shals is not the sequel to 1993’s Os- 
car-nominated The Fugitive. It’s a 
spin-off. Ohhhh, a spin-off. Un- 
fortunately, if The Fugitive were 
Happy Days, U.S. Marshals is more 
like an episode of Joanie Loves 
Chachi than one of Laverne and 
Shirley—watchable, but nothing 
new. 

The formulaic plot rips off the 
original Fugitive, along with fifteen 
other films. The movie begins with 
a bust by Gerard and his crack crew 
of marshals (the same four assis- 
tants from The Fugitive, with more 
lines this time around). Ina breach 
of marshal protocol, Gerard hits 
one of the perpetrators with his 
rifle. As punishment, he is forced 
to ride on the prison transport plane 
with his thug victim. Also on the 
plane is Mark Sheridan (Snipes), 
jailed for the murder of two mar- 
shals in New York City. In the tra- 
dition of Con Air and Passenger 57, 
the prisoner transport goes horri- 
bly wrong, the plane crashes (in a 
scene so much resembling the train 
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scene from the original that the pro- 
ducers should sue themselves), and 
Sheridan escapes. Gerard and his 
posse, joined by city-boy John 
Royce (Downey), a federal agent 
determined to avenge the deaths of 
his coworkers, set up shop to catch 
Sheridan. Meanwhile, in a com- 
pletely predictable turn of events, 
Sheridan says that he was set up in 
the double murders. Chasing, in- 
vestigating, shooting and lots of 
running ensue. 

It would be easy to condemn this 
movie as simply predictable and cli- 
ched if only it weren’t so darn enter- 
taining. In the tradition of all the 
brainless, shoot-’em-up cop movies 
of the past, U.S. Marshals is fun to 
watch, even though you know ex- 
actly what is going to happen. Why is 
this rip-off, oops, I mean spin-off of 
The Fugitive so fun to watch? Three 
words: Tommy Lee Jones. 

Jones won an Oscar for the same 
role in the original, but he won’t be 
nominated for any Academy 
Awards for this film. However, his 
ability to take the most corny lines 
and execute them witha wry, “I did 
this just for money” smugness over- 
rides the familiarity and the pre- 
dictability of the plot. But while his 
delivery of punchlines is perfectly 
deadpan, the movie doesn’t exploit 
Jones’ comic genius. When Jones 
says the all-too-familiar “We have 
a fugitive,” the camera doesn’t even 
wait for Jones to sigh or give an 
exasperated smile. Instead, the 
movie goes for more blatant hu- 
mor, like dressing Jones in a 
chicken outfit or having him trade 
witty insults with his coworkers. 
Even aterrific actor like Jones can- 
not support such a weak cast. As 
the fugitive, Wesley Snipes is no 
replacement for Harrison Ford. 
While I was watching the movie, I 
realized something: I didn’t really 
care whether Snipes’ Sheridan was 
guilty or innocent. I just wanted 
Tommy Lee Jones to come back on 
the screen. 

Unlike The Fugitive, which sym- 
pathizes with Ford’s Dr. Richard 
Kimble, U.S. Marshals wants the au- 
dienceto root for all the characters— 
Gerard, Sheridan, Royce and every- 






one in between. Ultimately, I didn’t 
care at all about Sheridan because 
Snipes is too bland to playa convinc- 
ing outlaw. He seemed more like the 
“celebrity escapee of the week than 
the runaway desperately searching 
for justice. 

Robert Downey Jr. was mediocre 
at best as U.S. Marshal Royce. 
Downey, nominated for an Oscar for 
Chaplin, has replaced good acting 
with blank stares and long trips into 
la-la land. Whenever he did speak, 
Downey was in an almost frenzied. 
rush to get his lines out. It seems that 
Downey, a notorious dabbler in nar- 
cotics, hadn’t quite made that trip to 
rehab before filming Marshals. 

The otheractors suffered from the 
Tommy Lee Jones syndrome: A lot 
of talent, nothing to do. Jones’ four 
co-marshals were amusing but one-_ 
dimensional and reduced to spout- 
ing one-liners. Irene Jacob, the criti- 
cally-acclaimed French actress from 
Red and The Double Life of 
Veroniqué, played Sheridan’s girl- 
friend, Marie. As a counter to the 
male-dominated (and not particu-, 
larly attractive) cast, Jacob was no 
more than a pretty face in a tight 
black dress. 

Director Stuart Baird (Executive. 
Decision) used interesting camera_ 
techniques in the movie. When 4) 
say “interesting,” I really mean, “in= 
credibly jerky and gave me motioir 
sickness.” From the grainy, “my 12- 
year-old son shot this on home 
video” opening scene to the IMAX- 
wannabe flybys of New York City 
and Chicago, Baird seems more in- 
terested in making his movie séem 
like an interactive ride at Disney. 
World than in focusing on his char-- 
acters. His plane crash really wants 
to be thrilling, but judging from 
the “here we go again” moans com- 
ing from the audience, the entire 
scene is just ridiculous. 

While the movie is watchable, it 
shouldn’t even be compared to the 
excellent, finger-biting original. Only 
Jones keeps this movie from sinking. 
If the producers want to make an- 
other spin-off, I have a suggestion 
for them: Tommy Lee Jones on the 
run. And next time, make it a boat 
crash. 
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Thursday, March 12 





ON CAMPUS 


The Corrsin Lecture-“Rapidly 
Sheared Particulate and Multiphase 
Systems,” by Donald Koch, from 
Cornell University, will be heldin 109 
Marylandat 11:00 a.m. Sponsored by 
Chemical Engineering. 


The 1998 James Poultney Lecture— 
“The Tortoise and the Knuckle- 
bone: Iconography of the West 
Greek Marriage,” by James 
Redfield, from the University of Chi- 
cago, will be held in Mudd Hall Audi- 
torium at 1:00 p.m. 


“Identity and African Women’s Ex- 
perience of the U.S.,” sponsored by 
the Women’s Studies and the African 
Students Association, will be held in 
the Garrett Room of the MSE Library 
from 3:30 p.m.-6:00 p.m. Admission 
is free, for more information, call 410- 
516-6166. 


The JSA is sponsoring “Pizza and 
Friends” at7 p.m. the Kosher Dining 
Hall (basement of AMR I). Contact 
Jerry at 410-889-3202 for more infor- 
mation. 


Dr. Marian Krzaklewski, the lead- 
ing contender to be the next presi- 
dent of Poland, will lecture about 
“The Role of Poland in Europe after 
NATO Enlargement” from 6 to 8 
p.m. at SAIS. 


1998 IR Symposium, “Supercop or 
Superpower? America’s Response 
to the New World Order,” a lecture 
by former national security advisor 
Anthony Lake, will be held in 272 
Bloomberg at 8:00 p.m. Lake served 
as national security advisor to Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton from 1993 to 1996. 
He as the author of several books, 
inclffding Somoza Falling, Our own 
Worst Enemy: The Unmaking of 
American Foreign Foreign Policy, and 
The Tar Baby Option. Admission is 
free; for more information, call 410- 
903-3987. 


The HOP sponsorsa Midterm Study 
Break will be held on Q-Level of the 
MSEat 11:00 p.m. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-516-5327. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Maryland Committee to De- 
fend Health Careis sponsoring “Our 
Ailing Health Care System,” a pre- 
sentation about what is troubling 
health care today and what you can 
do about it, at noon in the U. Mary- 
land Baltimore’s Davidge Hall. Re- 
freshments will be provided. Contact 
Todd Varness at 410-366-3243 or via 
e = m a i ] 
tvarness@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu 
for more information. 


The Peabody Opera Theatre andthe 
Peabody Concert Orchestra present 
Massenet’s Cherubin at 7:30 p.m. in 
the Friedberg Concert Hall. This op- 
era has been staged only twice before 
in the United States. Cherubin, which 
premiered in 1905, answers the ques- 
tion of what happens to the young 
page Cherubino after the Marriage of 
Figaro is over. Tickets.cost $8 for stu- 
dents, $11 for senior citizens and $22 
for the general public. Parking is avail- 
able on concert nights for $3.00 in the 
Peabody Garage, located at the south- 
east corner of Saint Paul and Centre 
streets. Contact the Peabody Box Of- 
fice at 410-659-8124 for more infor- 
mation. 


‘ 


Friday, March 13 


ON CAMPUS 








“Conveying the 3-D Shape and 
Depth of Leyered Structures in 
Computer-generated Images,” a 
Computer Science lecture by Victoria 
Interrante, from the NASA Langley 
Research Center, will be held in 100 
Shaffer at 10:30 a.m. 


“Breaking Waves, Bubble Plumes 
and Air-Sea Gas Transfer,” a Center 
for Environmentaland Applied Fluid 
Mechanics seminar with Edward 
Monahan, from the University of 
Connecticut, will be held in 304 Olin 
at 11:00 a.m. 


“Can U.S. Transportation Meet the 
Kyoto Targets?” a Geography and 
Environmental Engineering semi- 
nar with David Greene, from the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory, will be 
held in 234 Ames at 1:30 p.m. 


View “The Killing Fields” from 4 to 
6 p.m. in SAIS’s Rome Auditorium 
as part of the Southeast Asia Studies 
Film Series. 


‘The HOP presents College Day at 
Paramount’s King’s Dominion Sat. 
April 11. Reserve your $20 ticket at 
the Levering Desk by today. For more 
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eatre Hopkins presents os 
Afraid of Virginia Wolf? in the 
Merrick Barn at 8:00 p.m. General 
admission is $10, $9 for senior citi- 
zens, $5 for full-time students. 


The NCCA Semi-final South a 
cappella competition, hosted by the 
Vocal Chords, holds a concert in 
Shriver Hall at 8:00 p.m. The UVA 
Academical Village People, 
Vanderbilt Swingin’ Dores, 
Vanderbilt Dodecaphonics and 
VATech’s Juxtaposition will be per- 
forming. General Admission is $10, 
$2 with JHU ID. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-889-3202. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Peabody Opera Theatre and the 
Peabody Concert Orchestra present 
Massenet’s Cherubin at 7:30 p.m. in 
the Friedberg Concert Hall. This op- 
era has been staged only twice before 
in the United States. Cherubin, which 
premiered in 1905, answers the ques- 
tion of what happens to the young 
page Cherubino after the Marriage of 
Figaro is over. Tickets cost $8 for stu- 
dents, $11 for senior citizens, and $22 
for the general public. Parking isavail- 
able on concert nights for $3.00 in the 
Peabody Garage, located at the south- 
east corner of Saint Paul and Centre 
streets. Contact the Peabody Box Of- 
fice at 410-659-8124 for more infor- 
mation. 





ON CAMPUS 


Cheer on Men’s Lacrosse as the Blue 
Jays face Syracuse in the Athletic 
Center at 3:00 p.m. Admission is $5, 
for more information, call 410-516- 
OHOP. 


Theatre Hopkins presents Who’s 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf? in the 
Merrick Barn at 8:00 p.m. General 
admission is $12, $9 for senior citi- 
zens, $5 for full-time students. 





Sunday, March 15 


ON CAMPUS 


Cheer on Hopkins’ swimmers and 
divers at the Blue Jay Invitational in 
the Athletic Center at 10:00 a.m. Ad- 
mission is free, for more informa- 
tion, call 410-516-OHOP. 


Theatre Hopkins presents Who’s 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf? in the 
Merrick Barn at 8:00 p.m. General 
admission is $10, $9 for senior citi- 
zens, $5 for full-time students. 





Tuesday, March 24 


ON CAMPUS 


JHMI’s Brown Bag Seminar Series 
welcomes Lisa Hohenemser as she 
discusses “Technology Transfer at 
NCI’s Office of Cancer Communi- 
cation: Providing Timely Informa- 
tion to Patients, Families, Health 
Professionals and the Public” from 
noon to 1 p.m. in Conference Room 
2007, East Monument Street Build- 
ing. 


SAIS welcomes Theresa C. 
Swinehart of MCI as she discusses 
“International Law and the Internet” 
as part of the International Law in 
Action Brown-Bag Lunch‘Series from 
12:30 to 2 p.m. in SAIS’s Nitze Build- 
ing, Room 511. Contact Isabelle 
Talpain-Long at 202-663-5745 for 
more information. 


Professor Chalmers Johnson from 
the Japan Policy Research Institute 
will discuss “The US-Japan-China 
Triangle” from 5:30 to 7 p.m. at 
SAIS’s Kenney Auditorium as part of 
the SAIS-Japan Forum Series. Call 
202-663-5815 to make reservations. 


The Thalheimer Lectures: “Femi- 
nist Internationalism” will be held 
in the Garrett Room of the MSE Li- 
braryat4:30 p.m. Martha Nussbaum 
from the University of Chicago’s Law 
School, will give a lecture titled “In 
Defense of Universal Values.” Event 
is sponsored by the Department of 
Philosophy. Admission is free. For 
more information, call410-516-7525. 


A lecture with Aileen Getty, HIV/ 
AIDS activist, will be held in the Glass 
Pavilion at 7:00 p.m. Sponsored by 
Women’s Studies and D-SAGA. Ad-. 
mission is free, for more informa- 
tion, call 410-516-6166. 


SAIS welcomes Christopher Meyer, 
British Ambassador to the United 
States, as he discusses “Jingoes, Goo- 
Goos, and the Birth of Modern 
American Imperialism” beginning at 
6 p.m. in SAIS’s Rome Auditorium as 
part of SAIS’s European Studies Lec- 
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March 12 to 25 


Their Existence?” The series, which 
is open to the public, will be followby 
a question-and-answer period and 
an informal reception from 7:30 to 
8:30 p.m. 


Attend an informational meeting 
regarding the new peer counseling 
and advice phone line for Baltimore 
high school and middle school stu- 
dents which the Community Affairs 
Committee of Student Council is de- 
veloping. The line will operate 8 p.m. 
to midnight, Sundays through Thurs- 
days, in the Office of Volunteer Ser- 
vices in Levering. Contact Karen 
Shahar at 410-516-3681 or via e-mail 
at khs1@jhunix if you are interested 
in becoming a peer counselor (a two 
hour per week commitment). 


OFF CAMPUS 


Attend the Marbury Violin Recital, 
featuring the winner of the William 
Marbury Violin Competition, at 8 
p-m. at the Peabody Conservatory’s 
Friedberg Concert Hall. Admission 
is free. Parking is available on con- 
cert nights for $3 in the Peabody Ga- 
rage, located at the southeast corner 
of Saint Paul and Centre streets. Con- 
tact the Peabody Box Office at 410- 
659-8124 for more information. 





Wednesday, March 25 


ON CAMPUS 


The Wednesday Noon Series pre- 
sents “Teaching Birds to Migrate 
with Ultralight Aircraft: Restoring 
trumpeter Swans tothe Chesapeake 
Bay,” a lecture by Dr. William J. L. 
Sladen, professor emeritus of the 
Johns Hopkins University and direc- 
tor of Environmental Studies at Arlie 
Center. Take a journey with one of 
the foremost experts on polar birds 
and learn the science behind the Hol- 
lywood movie Fly Away Home and 
much more. Presented by the Office 
of Special Events. Admission is free. 
For more information, call 410-516- 
TAS. 


The Women’s Studies Department 
and D-SAGA are showing the movie 
All Over Me. Admission is free. Call 
410-516-6166 for more information. 


Bruce P. Kennedy from Harvard’s 
School of Public Health is discussing 
“Social Determinants of Health: 
The Role of Income Inequality and 
Social Capital in Population Mor- 
tality and Morbidity” from noon to 
1 p.m. in Room 339 of the Hampton 
House. 


The Thalheimer Lectures: “Femi- 
nist Internationalism,” will be held 
in the-Garrett Room of the MSE Li- 
brary at 4:30 p.m. Martha Nussbaum, 
from the University of Chicago’s Law 
School, will speak about adaptive 
preferences and women’s options. 
Sponsored by the Department of Phi- 
losophy. Admission is free. For more 
information, call 410-516-7525. 





Thursday, March 26 


ON CAMPUS 


SAIS welcomes Allan Kulakowas he 
discusses “Civic Involvement in 
Central Europe” as part of the Inter- 
national Law in Action Brown-Bag 
Lunch Series from 12:30 to 1:30 p.m. 
in SAIS’s Nitze Building, Room 511. 
Reservations are not required. Con- 
tact Isabelle Talpain-Long at 202- 
663-5745 for more information. 


The Women’s Studies Department 
welcomes Mrinalini Singa from 
Southern Illinois University as she 
discusses “Gender and Culture in 
Indian Labor History,” at 5 p.m. in 
the Merrick Barn. A reception will 
follow the lecture. Admission is free. 
Call 410-516-6166 for more infor- 
mation. 


The JSA is sponsoring “Pizza and 
Friends” at 7 p.m. in the K (base- 
ment of AMR 1). Contact Jerry at 
410-889-3202 for more information. 


Writing Seminars Department 
Head Jean McGarry will discuss 
“Manners of Writing, Writing of 
Manners,” at 8 p.m. in Shriver Hall 
as part of the series “Reassessing Ci- 
vility: Forms and Values atthe End of 
the Century.” Admission is free. Call 
410-516-7556 for more information. 


The Humanities Center welcomes 
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in Shriver Hallas part of Civility Con- 
ference. Contact Kristine Gregorek 
at 410-516-7556 for more informa- 
tion. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Peabody Trio (Violaine 
Melancon on violin, Thomas 
Kraines on cello, and Seth Knopp 
on piano) performs at 8 p.m. at the 
Peabody Conservatory’s Friedberg 
Concert Hall as part Sylvia Adalman 
Artist Recital Series. Tickets are $5 
for students with identification, $8 
for senior citizens, and $16 for the 
general public. Parking is available 
on concert nights for $3 in the 
Peabody Garage, located at the south- 
east corner of Saint Paul and Centre 
streets. Contact the Peabody Box Of- 
fice at 410-659-8124 for more infor- 
mation. 





Ongoing Events 


The Office of Community Relations 
and Volunteer Services will be col- 
lecting old eyeglasses. The eyeglasses 
will be collected and in turn, we will 
beworking witha local agency to help 
people in need receive discounted 
prices. Put those old glasses to use. 
Wewill be collecting through the end 
of May. Please bring them to the sec- 
ond floor of Levering Hall, Room 200. 
For more information, call 410-516- 
4777. 


Theatre Hopkins presents “Who’s 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf’ by Ed- 
ward Albee through Sunday, March 
15. First presented in 1962, this in- 
tense drama remains a landmark of 
modern American play-writing, and 
Albee’s most highly respected work. 
The cast includes Carol Mason as 
Martha, Robert Riggsas George, Steve 
Antonsenas Nick, and Molly Moores 
as Honey. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday evenings and at 
2:15 p.m. on Sundays. Ticket prices 


are $10 on Friday evenings and Sun-_ 


days, and $12 on Saturday evenings. 
Special rates are available for senior 
citizens and full-time students. Call 
410-516-7159 weekdays between 1:30 
p-m.and 5:30 p.m. for more informa- 
tion. 


The Peabody Opera Theatre andthe 
Peabody Concert Orchestra present 
Massenet’s Cherubin on Saturday 
and Sunday at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Friedberg Concert Hall. This opera 
has been staged only twice before in 
the United States. Cherubin, which 
premiered in 1905, answers the ques- 
tion of what happens to the young 
page Cherubino after the Marriage of 
Figaro is over. Tickets cost $8 for stu- 
dents, $11 for senior citizens, and $22 
for the general public. Parking is avail- 
able on concert nights for $3.00 in the 
Peabody Garage, located at the south- 
east corner of Saint Paul and Centre 
streets: Contact the Peabody Box Of- 
fice at 410-659-8124 for more infor- 
mation. 


An exhibition of miniature furni- 
ture from private collectors has 
opened at the Homewood House 
Museum and will last through Sun- 
day, March 29. Admission is $6 for 
adults, $5 for seniors, and $3 for stu- 
dents. Tours and afternoon tea can 
be arranged for groups often or more 
for $10 per person. Homewood 
House is open Tuesday through Sat- 
urday from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. and 
Sundays from noon to 4 p.m. Call 
410-516-5589 for more information. 


Spotlighters Theater presents 
Baltimore’s Weekly Beauty Contest, 
a musical comedy by Bill Russell, 
Frank Kelly, and “Albert Evans, 
through Sunday, March 29. You, the 
audience, vote on the winner. Con- 
tact the Spotlighters Theater at 410- 
752-1225 for more information. 


Louie’s the Bookstore Cafe presents 
“Louie’s Late Night” every evening, 
featuring The Intoxicats, Ambient 
Music with DJ Jack Denning, and 
Happy Hour at 10:30 p.m. Call 410- 
962-1224 for a schedule and more 
information. 








Campus Notes 


Each summer, the Institute on Po- 
litical Journalism brings to Wash- 
ington approximately 60 of the 
nation’s top undergraduate journal- 
ism students for a summer of living, 
learning and interning. The seven- 
week program aims to give under- 
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Charles (410-727-FILM): 
The Big Lebowski (7:20 pm, 9:45 


pm) 











Maryland Science Center, 
IMAX Theater (410-685-5225): 
Super Speedway (12:00 pm, 2:00 
pm, 3:00 pm, 4:00 pm) 


Orpheum Cinema (410-732- 
4614): 

The Rainmaker (7:00 pm, 9:30 
pm) 


Senator (410-435-8338): 
Titanic (12:00 pm, 4:00 pm, 8:00 
pm) 


Sony Rotunda (410-235-1800): 
The Apostle (1:20 pm, 4:20 pm, 
7:20 pm, 10:00 pm) 

The Gingerbread Man (2:00 pm, 
4:30 pm, 7:00 pm, 9:30 pm) 


United Artists Harbor Park 
(410-837-3500): 
Titanic (1:10 pm, 5:00 pm, 9:00 
m) 
U.S. Marshals (12:50 pm, 1:50 
pm, 3:40 pm, 4:40 pm, 6:30 pm, 
7:30 pm, 9:15 pm, 10:15 pm) 
Caught Up (1:10 pm, 2:00 pm, 
3:40 pm, 4:30 pm, 6:30 pm, 7:20 
pm, 9:00 pm, 10:10 pm) 
Senseless (1:00 pm, 2:10 pm, 
3:10 pm, 4:20 pm, 5:20 pm, 7:00 
pm, 8:00 pm, 9:10 pm, 10:20 pm) 
Krippendorf’s Tribe (12:45 pm, 
3:00 pm, 5:30 pm, 7:45 pm, 10:00 
_ pm) 
Dark City (12:50 pm, 3:20 pm, 
5:40 pm, 8:00 pm, 10:20 pm) 


BALTIMORE CO. EAST 


Eastpoint Movies 10 (410-284- 





ence they will need as they enter the 
job market, access to many of the best 
journalists and newsmaking institu- 
tions in world, and an opportunity to 
earn credit at one of the top universi- 
tiesin the country. Forapproximately 
36 hours per week students intern in 
a Washington media organization. 
Recent intern sponsors include: ABC 
News Washington Bureau, American 
Journalism Review, The Associated 
Press, BBC, The Chicago Tribune, CBS 
News Washington Bureau, The Cen- 
ter for Media and Public Affairs, 
CNBC, CNN, Congressional Quar- 
terly, The Democratic National Com- 
mittee, The Los Angeles Times, NPR, 
NBC News Meet the Press, The Re- 
publican National Committee, Time, 
and The Washington Monthly. IPJ also 
offers two courses for credit at 
Georgetown University: “Ethical Per- 
spectives on the Media” (which ex- 
amines fundamental ethical themes 
that arise in the practice of journal- 
ism, incorporating ethical theory with 
practical work experience) and 
“Economics in Public Policy-Eco- 
nomics for Journalists” (which sur- 
veys the tools of economic analysis, 
both micro and macro, in a manner 
that will assist journalists in their 
coverage). A final component of the 
program involves lectures, dia- 
logues, and briefings with journal- 
ists, policymakers, and politicians. 
Each Wednesday, IPJ students at- 
tenda lecture or panel discussion at 
The National Press Club. (Students 
also hold summer memberships at 
The Press Club.) Send your mailing 
address to Stephen Hayes, IPJ Di- 
rector, for a copy of the 1998 bro- 
chure and application for admis- 
sion. Contact Mr. Hayes at 
800-741-6964 or via e-mail at 
shayes@tfas.org or visit 
dcinternships. org for more informa- 
tion. The application deadline is 
March 31. 


The JHU ROTC department is ac- 
cepting applications for two and 
three year merit scholarships worth 
up to $16,000 per year. The scholar- 
ships also pay $450 per year for 
books, and a $150 per month sti- 
pend. Contact Captain Shear at 410- 
516-4683 for more information. The 
deadline is the first week of March, 
so apply now! 


The Honor Society for Neuro- 


science is holding itsannual Poster | 


Session. Five $1000 scholarship 
awards given to the top posters by 
six faculty judges from departments 
of neuroscience at both Homewood 
and the School of Medicine, repre- 
senting each of the three major ar- 
eas of neuroscience: cellular and 


molecular neuroscience, systems — 


neuroscience, and cognitive neuro- 


science. Students do not have to be 
neuroscience majors although re- _ 
search relevantto thefieldisrequired, 


Visit http://www.jhu.edu/~hsfn to 
register or for more information. 
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3100): { 
Twilight (11:50 am, 2:20 pm, 5:00 
pm, 8:00 pm, 10:50 pm) 

U.S. Marshals (10:20 am, 1:10 
pm, 3:45 pm, 7:00 pm, 9:25 pm) 
Hush (11:20 am, 1:50 pm, 4:10 
pm, 6:25 pm, 8:30 pm) 

Dark City (10:30 am, 1:00 pm, 
3:20 pm, 7:50 pm, 10:10 pm) 
Krippendorf’s Tribe (11:30 am, 
2:10 pm, 4:20 pm, 6:35 pm, 9:10 










pm) 

Senseless (10:45 am, 1:20 pm, 
3:30 pm, 7:30 pm, 10:30 pm) 
The Wedding Singer (11:40 am, 
2:45 pm, 5:40 pm, 8:10 pm, 10:40 
pm) : 
Sphere (7:15 pm, 10:00 pm 

Good Will Hunting (10:10 am, 
1:40 pm, 4:30 pm, 7:40 pm, 10:20 






















pm) 

Titanic (10:00 am, 2:00 pm, 6:00 
pm, 9:50 pm) 

The Borrowers (11:00 am, 1:30 
pm, 4:00 pm) 


White Marsh Loews (410-933- 
9034) 

Titanic (11:00 am, 12:15 pm, 3:15 
pm, 4:30 pm, 7:30 pm, 8:45 pm) 
U.S. Marshals (11:45 am, 12:45 
pm, 3:00 pm, 4:00 pm, 6:15 pm, 
7:15 pm, 9:25 pm, 10:20 pm) 

The Wedding Singer (11:10 am, 
12:05 pm, 1:40 pm, 2:40 pm, 4:10 
pm, 5:40 pm, 6:35 pm, 8:00 pm, 
8:55 pm, 10:30 pm) 

The Big Lebowski (11:35 am, 2:00 
pm, 4:20 pm, 7:05 pm, 10:00 pm) 
Hush (11:25 am, 2:10 pm, 5:20 
pm, 7:40 pm, 10:10 pm) 

The Apostle (12:35 pm, 3:45 pm, 
6:45 pm, 9:40 pm) 

As Good As It Gets (11:55 am, 
2:50 pm, 6:05 pm, 9:05 pm) 

Good Will Hunting (12:25 pm, 
3:25 pm, 6:25 pm, 9:15 pm) 

The Borrowers (11:20 am, 2:30 
pm, 4:40 pm) 


middle school students from thesur- 
rounding community schools. A da- 
tabase of available Hopkins students 
from which to offer tutors is cur- 
rently being established. As parents 
call, you will be contacted by the 
Office of Volunteer Services with 
the name and phone number of the 
tutee. No Hopkins student’s name 
and phone number will be given to 
the tutee. The Hopkins tutor is re- ~ 
sponsible for contacting his/her 
tutee and setting up meeting hours. 
All tutoring will be conducted on 
the Homewood campus. Contact 
Karen H Shahar at 
khs1@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu for more 
information. 


The Hattie M. Strong Foundation, 
Inc. hasa Loan Program for Ameri- 
can college students studying in 
the U.S. or abroad who are entering 
their final year of study in a bacca- 
laureate or graduate degree pro- 
gram. Applicants must be enrolled, 
as full-time students, in an accred- 
ited four-year college or graduate 
school. The maximum loan is $3000. 
The terms of repayment are based 
upon monthly income after gradu- 
ation and are arranged with each 
individual so as to work a mini- 
mum of hardship. Students should 
write to the foundation by March 
31, giving a brief personal history, 
identification of the schoolattended 
and the subject studied, the date of 
graduation, and the number ofcom- 
pleted semesters of study. Special 
consideration will be given to stu- 
dents who are studying the German 
language or the culture of German 
speaking countries. Students must 
file the Princeton Financial Aid 
Form in order to qualify. Write to 
the German Society of Maryland at - 
P.O. Box 22585, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 21203-4585 or call the Society 
at 410-865-0450 for an application. 
ine application deadline is April 


The Austin Film Festival is cur- ~ 
rently accepting entries in its 1998 ~ 
Screenplay Competition and Film 
Competition. Winners in the 
screenplay categories (adult and 
family) receive the Heart of Film _ 
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Thursday, April 2nd, 7:05pm vs K.C. Royals , is 
Please fill out this order form and mail to: Orioles College Game, 333 W. Camden St. Baltimore, MD 21201 * 
Or fax to: 410-547-6277 Attn: College Night. For more information call 410-685-9800 
Send tickets to: No. of Upper Reserved tickets: 
Name: | 4, 
Address: | X $8.00 (reg.$13) = $ “ 
« i ~ 
City/State/Zip: | SUB-TOTAL $ + 
| 
Day Phone: | Postage and handling $3.00 
i 
Checks MUST be made payable to: The Baltimore Orioles. . TOTAL §¢ . 
LIMG bor Vise Fi, a eh) Ee, Date: ; 
i 
eee Orders received prior to March 26 will be mailed. Orders received after March 26 will be left at ‘ 
“Will Call” 2 Hours Prior To Game Time. 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Aries: (MARCH 21-ApriL 19) 

Want to make more money? Sure, 
we all do! Too bad Hopkins doesn’t 
teach skills such as Locksmithing 
or TV/ VCR Repair. 

Taurus: (April 20-May 20) 
Tomake the most out of your Spring 
Break, find somewhere you can do 
cool things without spending a lot 
of money. Then tell me about it. 
GEMINI: (May 21-JuNE 20) 

Make a change for the better this 
week. Every day brings you closer 
to your lifelong goal of getting your 
face on the ten-dollar bill. 


LipRA: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Guy or girl? It’s hard to tell from a dis- 
tance, but that long-haired individual 
could make a difference in your life, so 
you better find out real quick. 

Scorpio: (OcToBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 

Happy? Remember, it’s not how much 

money you have that brings happiness, 

it’s friendsand family. Ohyeah, and froot 
loops. And fjords. No, maybe itis money. 

SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec, 21) 

Give ita rest. No matter how stressed you 

get at the height of midterm season, take 

a minute to relax every now and then. 

Then get your lazy butt back to work. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANuary 19) 
“Me ’ard drive just crashed! Me ’ard 
drive just crashed!” Stop laughing at 
the Cockney down the hall, and go help 
them out. 


Cancer: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22) 

Your week will get pretty stressful as 
work piles up this week, but don’t forget 
to enjoy the sunshine, smell the flow- 
ers, and suffer a nervous breakdown. 
Leo: (JuLy 23-AuGusT 22) 

Weekly routines become disrupted 
soon, making your life unpredict- 
able. For example, no News-Letter 
next week. Oh, no! 


Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - Fepruary 18) 
A mysterious event this weekend will 
leave you wondering what to do next, 
but don’t let it stop you from having a 
great Spring Break. 

Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - Marcu 20) 

Job interviews or similar evaluations 
loom ahead, but you don’t need to 
worry: you go to Hopkins. What more 
could an employer want? 


Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Psychic hotlines beckon when you 
don’t know what to do, but you’re 
better off saving your money for 
more important things, like beer. 
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March is Foot Health Month 


Everybody Cut Footloose’ 


Hey chefs! Time to pig out! 


ot dogs are probably 

the _ world’s most 

sketchy food. Trust the 

News-Letter recipe ex- 

perts on this one: 
Something’s not quite right when you 
have to make an concerted effort not 
to think about the ingredients of what 
you're eating. 

And, yet, oddly enough, they’re 
very tempting. The average Ameri- 
can eats between 10 and 100 hot dogs 
per year. For the sketchiest food on 
the planet, that’s not bad. 

Favorite methods of taking ones 
mind off the unmentionable cow parts 
in that hot pink skin include hot dog 
slices, lots and lots of mustard, or just 
the close-eyes-and-swallow-whole 
method. 

But our favorite (for those of us 
who eat meat), is pigs in a blanket, or, 
more formally called, toasted frank- 
furter rolls. Yummy! 

“Toasted frankfurter rolls” makes 
so much more sense than the phrase 
“pigs in a blanket,” doesn’t it? And 
the thought of eating some little pig- 
let while he’s 
innocently 
trying to take 
a warm nap, is 
just not too 
appetizing. 
So, we're call- 
ing it by the 
old-school 
title. 

Some 
thingsyoumay 
not know 
about hot dogs: 

*They were 
invented all 
the way back 
in 1484, in Frankfurt, Germany. 
(Hence, the name “frankfurter”). 
That’s more than 500 years ago ... a 
full half-millennium of hot-doggin’ 
fun! ; 

*Babe Ruth once downed 12 hot 
dogs between games of a double- 
header. 

*!n 1957, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce officially designated 
the month of July as National Hot 
Dog Month. Maybe it was a slow 
month for them. 

‘It’s "hot dog” to us Americans, 
but for the French it’s “chien chaud.” 
Brazilians say “chucharro querte” and 
Russians call them “goriachie 
sobakie.” 

Andifyou don’tlike sausages, this 
recipe can have relevance to you any- 
way because most of your guests, at 
one time or another in your life, will 
be sausage eaters. And ifthey are, you 
can whip up this party-food, arrange 
it neatly on a platter, and watch as 
your guests devour something you 
yourself would not touch with a ten- 
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You'll note that this recipe calls 
optionally for gherkins. Never heard 
of em? Gherkins are miniature pick- 
les. They go great with pigs in a blan- 
ket, or even by themselves. Here at 
the News-Letter, we just can’t get 
enough gherkins to satisfy our gher- 
kin cravings. 

This particular recipe comes 
froma 1954 cookbook called, Quick 
Dishes for the Woman in a Hurry, 
which predates those lovely frozen 
pigs-in-a-blanket treats. So, get 
ready to make them from scratch! 
None of those Pilsbury rolls and 
hot dogs or small finger foods. This 
is for real, baby. 


Toasted Frankfurter Rolls 


1/4 cup butter or margarine 

1 tablespoon prepared mustard 

1 teaspoon prepared horseradish 

8 cups sifted flour 

1/4 cup baking powder 

4 teaspoons salt 

2 cups lard, hydrogenated vegetable 
shortening, or 
all-purpose 
flour 

2/3 cup milk 

8 frankfurters 
Optional gar- 
nishes: 

8 tiny sweet 
gherkins 


It all starts 
with home- 
made rolled 
biscuits. You 
can do it, I 
swear. 

Sift together 
the flour, baking powder and salt. 
Cut into the dry ingredients with two 
knives until the mixture resembles 
coarse corn meal. Then, add the short- 
ening, and store in a cool place fora 
little while. 

After you've hada special moment 
with Boss Hogg and the boys during 
your cooking break, add 2/3 cup of 
milk to the mixture. 

Stir everything up with a fork until 
the dough sort of follows the fork 
around. (You know it when you see 
it.) Gently form dough into a ball, 
and turn onto a lightly floured sur- 
face. To knead the dough, fold the 
opposite side of it over toward you, 
press lightly with your finger tips and 
turn the dougha quarter turn. Repeat 
this around ten times. 

Cream together the butter, mus- 
tard and horseradish. Then, spread 
this mixture on one side of the dough. 

Now, roll the dough from center 
to edge until it’s about 1/4 inch thick. 
Cut the dough into wedge pieces and 
wrap them around the frankfurters, 
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Eat This! 


starting with the wide end. 

Place all of this on a baking sheet 
with the points of the wedges under- 
neath and brush their surfaces with 
milk. 

Bake at 425° F for about twelve 
minutes, or until the biscuit rolls are 
golden brown. 

Now, enjoy! 


Leold www.leold.com 
by Roger and Salem Salloom® 1997 


So, | go to the grocery 
store with my mother. 





She shows the cashier . 
her credit card. The clerk 
asks us if we want money. 


Mom says, “yes”. 


We walk out with food : 
and money! 


This is a great country. > 
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c WORDS TO FIND: 

Achilles Fetish Sweat 

Ankle Flat Feet Toes 

Athlete’s Foot Fungal Twenty Six (bones ina 


Bromhydrosis (foot 
odor) 

Bunions 

Calluses 

Corns 


Hallus (great toe) 
Heel | 
Ingrown (Toenails) 
Moojum 

Podiatry 


foot) 

Two Left 

Warts 

Bonus word: 
Yuck 


trying to carry myself but just end up in 
this kinda fetal position on the sidewalk". 
So then she says, "Tee-hee! I also look 
for a guy who says what's on his mind". So 
I comes back with, "If I sez what's on my 
mind right now I'd say you're all kinds o'! 
funky lookin', but I don't so I won't." 
And this kinda miffed her or something, 
‘cuz she goes "Well, I also like a man who 
knows how to talk to a woman." I didn't 
really know how to respond to this so's [ 
just kicked her in the shins and stole the 
rest of her Royal Farms slushee. 

But anyway, I digress. Doing some 
essay the other day I was using one of 
those little pencils you get from a mini 
golf course, but it didn't have an eraser 
on it. Funny how they give out pencils 
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Classified advertising is offered fre 


and affiliates of the Johns Ho 
tions. All free classifieds mu 


eofchargeto students, faculty, staff, 


pkins University and Medical Institu- 
ns. i st include name, 
affiliation. Free classifieds will continue to ru 


allows or until otherwise notified. Limit 50 wor 
edited to 50 words at our discretion. 


phone and Hopkins 
n each week as space 
ds. Longer ads may be 


For local advertisers, classifieds are charged at 25 cents per word while 


for national advertisers, classifieds cost 5 


0 cents per word. The News- 


Letter requires prepayment for all word classified advertising. Display 


requiring additional typesetting. 


in the following ways: 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
Shriver Box 6 

3400 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 


% 


mee my 


Fax: (410) 516-6565 
Email: News.Letter@jhu.edu 


Help Wanted. 








‘Japanese reader to assist Japanes 
‘speaking American in research 
| project regarding golf in Japan. 
+410-367-2827. 

’ 

‘Fine detail oriented person 


" |needed for working with fine fab- 


irics & antique furniture by con- 
jservationist. Ability of sewing 
would be helpful. Foreign stu- 
dents welcome. Part time. Flex- 
lible hours. Call for appointment, 


~ $410-243-1755. 


‘WANT A SUMMER JOBIN MAR- 
|KETING? Campus Directories-a 
{national publishing co.-seeks stu- 
Ydent to work as Marketing Rep. 
‘for profitable local publishing 
“business. Gain practical business 


| fexperience and earn up to 
~ $$15,000. 


See 
i www.campusdirectories.com for 
more info. 

“7, 
’ 

{Network Resources Inc. seeking 
/gtaduate/undergraduate students 
tijterested in working as tutors/ 
mentors. Responsibilities vary 
from working with families to 
teaching classes. Compensation 
ttanges from $10-$18/hr. Inter- 
vested? Fax resumes to Ralph at 
. 703-276-1818 or e-mail at 
snetwork@nicom.com. We want 
jyour perspective of success. 





-- : nuthought.com/network. 


. £F 


: Fantastic Internships-National 
‘marketing firm targeting college 
| students has fantastic internships 
vailable to assist with coordina- 
tion of web project/edit, write & 
research national publication/re- 
search design. Must be college 
student or graduate, have good 
organizational/communication/ 
computer skills (Mac +). 20 -40 
hts/week. F/T potential. Fax re- 
sume/ cover letter (410) 625-0065, 
‘attn: Mary Conway. 


Teach children about the environ- 
Ment. Irvine Nature Center, Bal- 
timore, MD seeks interns to start 
February, June, and September, 
i998. Stipend. Call Joe Harber at 
410-484-2413. email: 
joeyharber@aol.com. 


OFFICE ASST. , part-time. Must 
be dependable and have own 
transp. Flexible schedule. In- 
in statistics 
Or math helpful but not neces- 
Sary. Call 410-435-7166 or 
jfitzg|@alumni.umbc.edu. 


HELP WANTED. ..Men/Women 
earn $375 weekly processing/as- 
sembling Medical I.D. Cards at 
home. Immediate openings, your 
local area. Experience unneces- 
sary, will train. Call Medicard 1- 
541-386-5290 Ext. 118M. 


= Hopkins student looking for 
_ Cleaning lady once a week. Rea- 


sonable salary. Call 516-2758. 


Cellular, Sprint spectrum Erikson 


nd set leather case, cigarette 


~ lighter adapter, new in box. Cost 


* or 6S 


eocaty 
wi 


> 2! $200, sell $120, 410-592-8608. 


-.-. VOLUNTEERS NEEDED. Totally 


< bedridden young man in down- 


- 


eereotit 








_ town nursing home desperately 
_ needs regular visitors. “Woody” 
2 0 

- ‘Mental retardation and difficulty 
‘: Communicating due to a breath- 


scular dystrophy, mild 


machine. He loves Barney, 


Be 


_ children’s videos, music & more. 


lease call 410-385-3310 as soon 


Classifieds are priced at $8.00 per col 
* consists of more than 50 words of te 


All classified advertisements are dueb 
the edition in which the ad isto run. 


Business Hours: Mon-Fri, 1-5 p-m. 


umn inch. A Display Classified 
xt, a boxed ad, or any classified 


y 5 p-m. on the Monday prior to 
Ads may be submitted in writing 


URL: http://www.jhu.edu/~newslett 


Part-time childcare needed. 3 
months old. 12-14 hrs/ wk. 
Must be available Mon. 9-2; 
remaining hours flexible. Ex- 
perience preferred. References 
required. $5.50/hr. Rodgers 
Forge. Call Sally, (410) 825- 
9011. 


Merchandise 
Market 


IKEA futon bed and frame, $100. 
Contact 410-235-6666. 





Wurlitzer upright piano for sale, 
excellent condition. $2400. Call 
Karl, 410-243-3364 or email 
discord@jhu.edu. 


For sale: solo-flex exercise machie. 
Good condition. Price negotiable. 
Contact Kyle Weeks ifinterested at 
410-235-3508. 


Excellent new crib (Aug ‘97). IKEA. 
New $168, now $100 or best offer, 
available immediately. W: 410-955- 
3538. Hi: 410-467-6482, 
bgramat@bme.jhu.edu. 


Honda Accord 88/Lxi. Full power/ 
98 k/ excellent condition. Ask for 
$4,000. 


New high quality Hopkins Ph.D. 
hood tailored by Canadian Firm 
DSR Harcourts. Asking $70. 410- 
243-6394. 


Packard Bell 486-DX 66 mhz, 500 
MB RAM. Sound card, color moni- 
tor, speakers, joystick, CD-ROM. 
Fax-modem, color printer, Win- 
dows 95, Word, Printshop etc. All 
for $380. Call 410-467-9376. 


1988 Plymouth Sundance. Two 
door hatchback. A.T., A.C., 76 K. 
Runs and looks great. $1475.00. 
410-435-2575. 


1976 AMC Hornet 4 Door Wagon. 
Six Cylinder Automatic. Good con- 
dition. 410-435-2822. 


Autobody. Minor damage and rust 
repair/paint. Guaranteed. lowest 
prices. 10% discount. 410-435- 


2575. 


Two 9 X 12 carpets, light and dark 
grey. $45 each, 410-243-21832. 


“84 Mercedes Benz 300D. Turbo, 
garage kept, second owner, all 
records, MD inspected $6500; “87 
SubaruGL. 4 dr.,5spd., 112K miles, 
2nd owner, MD inspected, stereo/ 
cassette. AC. $2000. 410-549-7252/ 


I.m. 


‘92 Plymouth Voyager, 94 k, trans- 
ferable warranty to 100k, one 
owner, in great running condition, 
hand controls and motorcart lift 
that owner can remove, new trans- 
mission, brakes, tirps, muffler: 
$3500. Call Dixon at 410-825-8038 
or fax at JHU, 410-516-6828. 


Amplifiers. Peavy. Guitar. 75 Watt. 
Clean, with improved speaker. 


$100. Spectrum, bass. $50. 
Call 410-366-4110 or 
cush@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


85 Nissan Sentra Wagon, blue, 5 
doors, automatic, 130 K miles, new 
tires, runs great, $990 or best offer. 
Call — 410-203-9818 
email: .apLjhu.edu. 


Sharp fax machine, 2 year old, ask 


for $200 or best offer. Call 410-203- 


9818. 4 ie 


or 


GE Answer machine +telephone, 2 
year old, ask for $50 or best offer. 
Call Hong, 410-203-9818. 


Pro-Series 486 SX computer. 120 
MB hard drive, 8MB RAM, 16 bit 
sound card, 4X CD-Rom drive, ste- 
reo speakers, super VGA 14” color 
monitor, 3-1/2” and 5-1/4” floppy 
disk drives, expansion slots, 
Panasonic 24 pin printer. MS-Win- 
dows & DOS 5.0, disks and manu- 
als. $650 takes all. Call 410-256- 
1647. 


Moving sale: window curtains ($15) 
radiocassette ($15), lamps ($20), 
bed linen, tableware OBO, 410-662- 
7742. 


Movado watch, beautiful two-tone 
ladies watch, gold dial, retail over 
$600, sac $335 obo; Ferraga leather 
purse, made in Italy-good condi- 
tion, $54 obo; some Versace items 
(belt, shirts). Great Christmas 
items. Contact Howard,email: 
hyoung@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


1992 Honda Accord LX, gray, 4 
doors, automatic, air conditioner, 
ABS, 59,000 miles, excellent condi- 
tion, $12,900/best offer. Call DI 
410-889-0301 (after 6 p.m. or 
diw@jhu.edu. 


Full-sized sharp digital microwave 
with carousal for sale. Excellent 
condition, including original pack- 
aging. White w/ clock/time. Asking 
$50. Ergonomic chair for $10! Grey 
upolstery on knee and seat pads. 
Adjustable and on wheels. Please 
contact Christopher: 
cgardner@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. or 
410-243-3208. 


Ethan Allen 9-pc mahogany DR set 
$4000 (like-new, half-price), Ethan 
Allen Oriental Breakfront $2500, 
single bed set $75. Call Jo, 410-461- 
0942. 


Women’s Winter Jacket: Lands’ 
End brand. Waterproof. Color blue. 
Size small (generous). $30. Deb, 
410-516-8561. 


93 DodgeShadow, white, auto, alc, 
56 miles , ask $4800.00/obo. Please 
call 410-823-2932 or 410-955-2944 
(w). 


For Sale: Royal Copenhagen 
Christmas Plates 1919, 1921, 1959, 
1972 in perfect condition. Reason- 
ably priced. Call 410-728-8933. 


Honda ‘85 Dirt Bike, XR 200-excel- 
lent condition, $650 or best offer. 
Also boots size 11 (free). Please call 
410-538-5853. 


Mountain Bike, Shenango-Cicnal 
200 GS-7 speed, black-only used 3 
times. Paid $250/Sell $160 or best 
offer. Please call 410-252-7445. 


CAMERA, Olympus OM-88, SLR, 
for sale with flash. Camera has au- 
tomatic settings for exposure and 
an adapter for manual settings. 
Lense on the camera is 28-70 mm 
zoom. $200 obo. Email 
cyn@malt.cs.jhu.edu.. 


For sale: Lifestyle exercise machine, 
excellent condition, $75 (nego- 
tiable). Call 410-538-5853 after 
5:30 p.m. Mon-Fri. 





Roommates 
Wanted 


Professional Couple to share historic 
ROland Park home. Entire third 
floor--2 bedrooms, large study, b/r 
plus use of spacious first floor dining, 
kitchen, living rooms with f/p. Use of 
laundry, light cleaning provided. Per- 
fect for visiting faculty. References, 
deposit required. 410-889-4308. 
$1000 mo. includes utilities. 





Walk to JHU. Large, sunny room 
available in great rowhouse ina safe, 
quiet neighborhood. Hardwood 
floors, newly painted, new kitchen 
appliances,k washer/dryer, 1 1/2 
bath, small fenced in yard, parking 
available. $375/mo. & utilities. 410- 
235-9349. Available immediately. 


ROOMATE WANTED: Penthouse 
apartment, very large terrace w/view 
of city, private bath, Guilford/JHU- 
$600/month, call Chris at 410-243- 
2408. 


Housemate wanted to share 2BR, 
1BA house near JHU and shuttle. 
$250/mo+ 1/2 utils. 410-366-2254 
(eve) or yding@curie.eps.jhu.edu. 


Female grad, non-smoker needed 


to share Fells Pt./Canton Rowhouse, 
large 2nd floor bedroom, great 
parking, two decks, harbor view, 
W/D. $340/mo. + 1/2 utilities. 
Please call Kathy, 410-563-1236 or 
kromans@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


Grad to share 3 bedroom RH. Very 
close to Homewood Shuttle. $230/ 
mo. + 1/3 util. WD, plentiful 
parking. Avail Jan.1.410-235-4652. 
hachey@mts.jhu.edu. 


Charles Village large furnished 1 BR 
apartment. 5 min walk to JHU 
Homewood campus. $250/mo. + 
util. 410-366-7260. 


Wanted: 3rd person to share 
apartment in Wyman Towers 
Apartment Complex. The rent is 
approximately $230/mo+ utilities. 
The room has wall to wall carpet 
and is available immediately. Call 
Ben or Dave at 410-366-8112 or page 
Ben at: 410-847-0067. 


Owings Mills-Female to share huge 
2 BR apt beginning Jan. Own BR, 
bath, W/D, near Metro. $475 + 1/2 
util. Call Penny 410-902-6554. 


Wanted: 3rd person to share 
apartment in Wyman Towers 
Apartment Complex. The rent is 
approximately $230/mo + utilities. 
The room has wall to wall carpet 
and is available immediately. Call 
Ben or Dave at 410-366-8112 or 
page Ben at 410-847-0067. 


Male, non-smoker to share large 2 
bd/26th apt. Safe area, full kitchen, 
terace with workout room, garage, 
swimming pool, and Chinese 
restaurant. $455/month. Includes 
utilities except gas and electricity. 
Call 410-235-9140 ASAP. 


N/S female wanted to share large, 
lovely 3 br/2 ba apt, d/w, w/d, $306/ 
mo. Available 11/1. 410-235-9126. 


One housemate needed, safe area 
Charles Village, W/D, DW, A/C, 
newly-remodeled kitchen/baths, 
$265/mo. Phone evenings, Judy 
337-7052. 


F, grad/prof to share 2BR apt., off 
street parking, pool, exercise room. 
Near JHU, Loyola, Notre Dame. 
$325/ month + 1/2 util. 410-433- 
7457. 


Homes for Sale/ 
Rent 


For rent: Large 5 br rowhouse near 
campus avail. W/D, big rooms, 
alarm system, dishwasher, 410- 
889-5759 or gdgaddy@aol.com 


Sublet large efficiency (Mary- 
lander, 3501 St. Paul), 2 mins to 
JHU. $420/mo. + elect. (negot., 
original $450), avail now. Lease 
ends 8/31/98. Martin 410-516- 
S207; 410-467-1991 or 
martin@gene.bio.jhu.edu. 


Real Estate for Sale: Abell Av- 
enue, 3 bedrooms, 1.5 baths, quiet 
street, walk to JHU, excellently 
maintained, hardwood floors, 
stained glass. $85,500. Call 410- 
366-0186. 


2 rooms for rent. Non-smoking, 
no pets, quiet environment. Male 
or female grad students sharing 
upstairs kitchen, w/d, living area, 
1 bath. Private entance. Walking 
distance to JHU & shops. Security 
deposit $250. Utilities included- 
monthly rent $325. Call 410-235- 
0102 Leave message. 


Nice efficiency sublet, a minute 
walk from campus. Available June 
-July 31, ‘98. Call 410-889-8933. 


For Rent: Large 5 BR rowhouse 
near campus, avail. 6/1, W/D, big 
rooms, alarm system, dishwasher, 
410-889-5759. 


Owner’s sale. Roland Park. Home 
in delightful neighborhood. 
Walking distance to JHU, 1/2 
block from Video Americain. 
Charming 3 BR/1BA duplex, 
renovated, hardwood floors, 
kitchen, ceiling fans, whirlpool 
bath, furnace, garden, and stor- 
age shed, $94,900. Call 410-235- 
8204. 


For Rent: 3,4, 5, and 6 BR 
rowhouse close to campus. Within 
W/D, DW, and alarm systems. 
Available 6/1. 410-889-5759 or 
gdgaddy@ad.com. 


Leaving the country for good; stu- 
dio sublet avail. for Jan & Jul. 
Walk to JHU (the Marylander). 


.ing W/D). 


Gas/heat/water inc. Pay $420/mo. 
may have all my stuff (mattress, 
tv, table, chairs, microwave, 
kitchen, apt, etc. Contact 410- 
235-9078/mindraya@jhsph.edu. 


500 block N. Washington, 3BR, 
2.5 BA, TH, newly renovated, 
near JHU security guard. 410- 
955-3968, Oleg. 


Free furnished efficiency apt. 
(Roland Park) plus small stipend 
in exchange 16 1/2 hours 
childcare, housekeeping, er- 
rands, etc. Must be student, non- 
smoker with safe care. Call 467- 
0800 


Available for sublet. 1BR in a 3 
BR/2 BA apt. at 404, Ambassador 
APts, Baltimore MD 21218. From 
Dec. 25th ‘97-Jan 28th ‘98. Rent 
$310 (including water and heat) 
+ utilities. Contact Umang 
Anand. Phone number 410-516- 
5427 (O) 410-889-5620 (H), 
umang@jhu.edu. 


3 BR townhouse with a family 
room. Features, new gas stove, 
ceiling fan, vinyl floor, refrigera- 
tor, washer & dryer, gas heat, cac, 
new carpet, remodeled bath- 
room, | 1/2 bath. Nice size back- 
yard with shed. Call Earl and 
Sandy, 410-282-7252. 


Faculty on leave rents his up- 
dated townhouse (furnished 2 
bedrooms + office) in Federal Hill 
to reliable tenant (ideal for visit- 
ing faculty or researcher) from 
December 19, 1997 to March 12, 
1998 from March 21 to August 
26,1998. $800/1000+ utilities ne- 
gotiable. t/410-727-7794. 


Sublet: Available now. Large stu- 
dio apartment at the Hopkins 
House (39th Street). 12th Floor 
with sliding glass doors to bal- 
cony. Rent includes all utilities. 
Call Terri at 410-889-3298. 


Two BR condo in Mount Vernon. 
Attractive, well maintained build- 
ing and unit. Hardwood floors, 
fireplace, skylights, deck, park- 
ing, AC, all appliances (includ- 
For sale by owner: 
$72,500. Available Spring 1998 
(negotiable). Call 410-752-3674 
for appointment. 


Subleter needed for Spring Se- 
mester. Beautiful three bedroom 
spacious apartment with all wood 
floors and awesome roommates. 
$305/month + utilities. Across 
the street from the lacross field 
at 104 W. University Pkwy. For 
more informationcall Joslin@ 
410-467-7816 or emil 
joslin@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Travel/Spring 
Break 


#1SPRINGBREAK**DON”T 
GET BURNED***SunSplash 
Tours!! THE RELIABLE SPRING 
BREAK CO. 12 YEARS EXP. 
Hottest Destinations! LOWEST 
PRICES! FREE Trips, Parties- 
Drinks!!!! SunSplash 1-800-426- 
7710. www.sunsplashtours.com. 


Spring Break-Cancun and Nassau 
from $399. Air, hotel, transfers, 
parties, and more! Organize small 
group--earn FREE trips plus 
commisions! Call 1-800-Spring 
Break or 1-800-777-4642. 


Spring Break ‘98. Discount 
Travel Great deals! Book 
early. Don’t delay! http:// 
lstSpringBreak .com. 


CANCUN * BAHAMAS 
24 HOURS OF 
FREE DRINKS! 


Inctudes nb air, hotel, 24 hours of free 


drinks and weekly party schedule of 
spring break events! Organize 15 
freinds and EARN A FREE TRIP! 


CEASED 


Space Is Emited! Call now!! 
1280928992541 


990 Commmecmreaitth Awe berth 
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Student — 
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For current student job lower 
listings, check out the 
Student Job Webpage at 
<http://www.jhu.edu/ 
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~stdntjob>, or call the 
Office of Student 
Employment and Payroll 
Services at 516-5411. Offices 
are located on the level of 
Merryman Hall. 
For more information call 410- 
366-4425, 


Personals 


SPECIAL EGG DONOR 
NEEDED! Loving infertile couple 
is hoping to find a compassionate 
woman to help us have a baby. 
We’re hoping for someone with 
blond or brown hair and blue 
eyes. We'd be delighted to find a 
healthy, intelligent college stu- 
dent or graduate. Age 21-30. 
Thank you for your consider- 
ation. Compensation $3,500- 
5,000 + expenses. If you can help 
us please call 1-800-886-9373 ext. 
6733. 





Adoption-Help give your child a 
wonderful future. We’re edu- 
cated, successful, happy, and love 
family. Stay at home mom, pro- 
fessional dad. Please call Roxanne 
and Jay , 800-324-5887. Confi- 
dence is kept. 


ADOPTION. Pregnant, but not 
ready to be a parent? Please con- 
sider adoption. We will give you 
respect and no pressure. We will 
give your child love, security,and 
aterrific brother. Ongoing con- 
tact possible. Can pay medical 
and legal. Call Melinda & Joe 
(JHU grad) toll-free at 1-888-287- 
3336. 


Hello ladies-SWCM, Hopkins 
grad, hard-working, professional 
seeks a nice lady for friendship, 
dating, or relationship. Please 
write to: M.P., 193BN. Dairy Rd., 
Beltsville, MD 20705. 





Services 


Experts will type your confiden- 
tial; transcriptions, summaries, 
dissertations, manuscripts, etc. 
Call Linda, 410-433-0132, 410- 
712-5243 (pager) 


Tutoring in math by experienced 
math TA/tutor. Have also helped 
students prepare for GRE. Email 
Ramin at ramin@math.jhu.edu 


Miami only $79 o.w. Mexico/Car- 
ibbean or San Juan $200 r.t. Eu- 
rope $179 o.w. Other world wide 
destinations cheap. ONLY TER- 
RORISTS GET YOU THERE 
CHEAPER! Air Tech (212) 219- 
7000. www.airtech.com. email: 
fly@airtech.com. 


PROFESSIONAL MASSAGE re- 
lieves tension, reduces stress. 
Charles Village by appoitment. 
Gift certificates available. Mim 
Caris, AMTA Certified Massage 
Practitioner. 410-235-9081. 


Experienced graduate student 
wishes to help undergraduates 
having trouble studying chemis- 
try . Call 410-467-8520 late at 
night or e-mail 
Myk1@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Tutor for math, physics, engi- 
neering courses. Computer/PC, 
and Internet tutorials available. 
Call RF at 410-234-0540. 


General Notices” 





JHU SPring Fair welcomes submis- 
sions for the photography contest 
with the theme, “Odyssey: the Jour- 
ney of Life.” Entry deadline is April 
13th, 1998; prizes. For information: 
410-516-7692. 


Enhance your knowledge 
of Tropical Medicine 
at Johns Hopkins School of 
Hygiene and Public Health’s 
Summer Institute in | 
Tropical Medicine and * 
Public Health ; 
July 6-August 29, 1998 © 
Angelissa Johnson 
JHU j 
School of Hygiene and __ 
PublicHealth 
615 N. Wolfe St., Room | 
3501 iiien} 
Baltimore , MD 21205 
(410) 614-3959 
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The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


SQUIZ 


March 12, 1998 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 

and Eddie’s Supermarket 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 

Win a case of beer and 

$10 worth of munchies. Must be re- 
deemed within 30 days. 








Well nobody answered the quiz from last week so I guess al that 
sweet sweet beer goes to waste. Well beer makes me think of 
Homer, and so here is a Simpsons trivia quiz that will hopefully 
drum up more interest than the Coen brothers did... 


1. What is the name of the theme song to the Simpsons? Who 
wrote it? 


2. In the longer version of the opening scene, Maggie is scanned 
at the grocery store. What does the price display read after Maggie 
is scanned? 


3. Well, we all know that Homer loves beer. He started drinking 
at an early age, I mean it certainly wasn’t shockingly early by 
today’s standards but he certainly wasn’t legal either. At what age 
did Homer purchase his very first beer? What was the name on his 
fake ID? What was the number of his street address on the ID? 


4. When safety inspectors come to the plant, Mr. Burns at- 
tempts to hide the fact that Homer does not have the appropriate 
degree for his job by literally hiding Homer. What menial task 
does he send Homer to do in the basement of the plant so that he 
is not tested by the inspectors? 


5. Homer isn’t all that incompetent. He won an award that says 
otherwise. Well OK, the award was given to him so that he would 
not sue the power plant for making him sterile. What was the full 
title of the award that Homer received? 


6. OK, so maybe he is incompetent, but he does save the plant 
from melt down once by randomly choosing a button to press. 
This gives rise to the definition of “to pull a Homer.” What is 
pulling a Homer? At the end of the episode, a NBA player pulls a 
Homer. Who was it? 


7. Homer once got sent to the mental institution because he 
wore a pink shirt to work. While there, he met a big white guy who 
thought he was Michael Jackson. Well, they finally let Homer out, 
and since Michael was there voluntarily he goes to visit Homer, 
and helps Bart write a song for Lisa’s birthday. Well, this guy had 
a tattoo on his arm. What was it? 


8. Speaking of confusion and music. The radio DJs at the 
Springfield radio station, as silly as they are, accidentally play the 
wrong song on Valentine’s Day. The very next day, they start their 
show with the very same song, again by mistake. What song do 
they keep playing accidentally? 


9. Itchy and Scratchy provide countless hours of entertainment 
for the citizens of Springfield. They are like Tom and Jerry only far 
more violent. They weren’talways that way, though. What was the 
very first Itchy Episode? What was the very first Scratchy Episode? 
Of course there are also the pretenders. After Itchy and Scratchy 
go to the Gab Show, Krusty replaces them with Eastern Europe’s 
favorite cat and mouse duo. Who is it? 


10. They make an Itchy and Scratchy movie in one episode. In 
the same episode, they hold parent teacher conferences; what is 
the theme of the parent teacher conference night at Springfield 
elementary? A huge, blood-squirting billboard is erected to cel- 
ebrate the Itchy and Scratchy movie. After the movie stops play- 
ing, what new movie is the billboard converted to advertise? 


11. Homer isn’t the only screw up. In fact, the entire police force 
is full of screw ups, and then there is the screw up doctor Dr. 
Nick—and don’t forget the screw up lawyer Lineal Hutz. What 
happens to Mr. Hutz’s business card when itis put in water? What 
is his other profession? What is the name of his law firm? 


12. One dayhe shows up in courtand hasa particularly bad day. 
In the middle of the court session, he moves for a “bad court 


thingy”—meaning to say mistrial. When the judge says “You 
mean mistrial,” he responds, “That’s why you're the judgeand I’m 
the law talking guy.” Why does Mr. Hutz want a “bad court 
thingy”? 


13. When Marge joins the police force, there is initially some 
problems obtaining a uniform for her. What does she end up 
wearing as her police shirt for the first couple of days? What crime 
was being committed right under her nose in her own garage? 
Why does she quit the police force? 


14. Much to the Springfield Police Department’s dismay, there 
is a law on the books in Springfield that relates to squirrels. What 
aren’t you allowed to do with squirrels in Springfield? 


15. Homer joins a secret society called the Stone Cutters, which 
is obviously meant to make fun of the free masons, But that isn’t 
important. The Stone Cutters sing a song at the end of the episode 
that detail things they are responsible for. Name three secrets that 
the Stone Cutters are responsible for keeping from the rest of the 
world. Homer turns out to be their “Chosen One;” what is his idea 
of how the Stone Cutters should spend their money? 


16. Springfield and Shelbyville were founded by two enemies 
who originally were friends that shared the same desire for reli- 
gious freedom that caused them to uproot from their original 
homes. What causes them to found separate towns? What do they 
plantin Springfield in order to commemorate the sweet occasion? 

Why did they choose that plant? 


17. No Simpsons query would be complete without mention of | 
at least one of the Halloween episodes, so here it is. In one of the 
yearly Halloween specials, Homer buysa cursed “Talking Krusty” 
doll for Bart. What free items does the cursed doll come with? Why 
does the doll behave in an evil manner? 











By Jeff King 
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